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DOGS’ HOME 


HACKBRIDGE, SURREY 


Under the management of the Committee of the Dogs’ Home, Battersea 


Dogs and Cats can be received 
as boarders and Dogs from 
Abroad for Quarantine 
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UNDER THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE REGULATIONS." 


These thoroughly modern, enlarged, and up-to- 
date Kennels, with good well-drained exercising 
yards, are open free for inspection daily. 


For Terms and Particulars apply—-THE SECRETARY, DOGS’ HOME, 
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“Florescan Stencilling’ 


This charming work, which is a combination of “POONAH 
PAINTING” and “ PEN PAINTING,” should appeal to everybody 
as it is so easy children can do it, and given a little taste and trouble really 
wonderful results can be obtained. 


“FLORESCAN ” can be used succes:fully on all materials—wood, 
metal, glass, etc. It can be applied direct with a brush or'through a stencil. 





Cardboard box containing Seven glass tubes of “FLORESCAN” 
Bronze Colours, Bottle of Medium and Brush -  6/- each, 
Separate “FLORESCAN” Bronze Colours in glass tubes, 
Fifteen Colours 6d. each, 
Bottles of Medium, 9d, to 12/6 each. Brushes, 1/- each, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Limited 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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THE GREEN MOTH. 
BY G. E. MITTON AND J. GEORGE SCOTT. 


CHAPTER XIX (continued). 
THE VILLAGE ABOVE THE RIVER. 


HERE the scheme did not work out quite as Ah Su expected. He 
found what he thought quite an ideal place, a sort of flat ledge 
not very far from the top. It ran along like a terrace, with nothing 
more than bushes growing on it for some distance ; here the China- 
men ought to have a reasonably clear view of Marjoram as he stooped 
to pick up the moth. So Ah Su dropped the brooch, and had just 
time to ensconce himself behind a tree when Thornthwaite came 
up. He was mopping his brow with a dripping handkerchief, 
and stopped almost over the little brooch. But he did not notice 
it; he was too intent on looking ahead restlessly to see how much 
farther he had to climb. Though he stood still two or three minutes 
his glance never once wandered to the ground, and at last he went 
on at a better pace than before. No sooner had he passed than 
Marjoram followed in his tracks eagerly, with his eyes on the 
sky-line. His large boots smashed right past the green moth, 
almost on to it, as he hurried forward. Ah Su could now see the 
two Chinamen close in his wake, and he signalled to them to fire. 
They were no better mountaineers than the Englishmen, and were 
sadly out of breath. They fired in response to the signal, but 
the shots went wide. 

The instant the sound rang out Marjoram wheeled with his 
hand on his revolver, but he saw no one. However he fired 
four shots in rapid succession, aiming at the smoke which was 
curling up from a clump of bamboos. 

Thornthwaite’s voice was heard shouting: ‘Call the villagers, 
call the headman!’ and he himself came running back down the 
slope to find out what had happened. This checked the Chinamen, 
who had been preparing to run in on Marjoram, and when they 
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heard further shouts of ‘ Damya, Damya’ (dacoits), they turned 
and fled. 

‘What is all this ?’ exclaimed Thornthwaite, who was not at 
all surprised to find that Marjoram had followed him. ‘Someone 
firing at you? They can’t be dacoits so near as this to my head- 
quarters.’ 

‘They’re not dacoits, they’re Chinamen and they’re after me,’ 
said Marjoram sourly. ‘I got a glimpse of their cursed blue 
dungaree jackets.’ 

‘We can’t wait about here. The headman’s son is calling 
out the villagers. Ké6kkobin is close to. I know the place. There 
are forty or fifty houses, so there will be plenty of men to hunt 
the assassins out.’ 

Marjoram snarled, ‘ What does it matter? Where’s the girl ? 
Let’s get to this Kékkobin village of yours.’ 

Thornthwaite looked at him. He saw that he was furiously 
excited and almost out of his mind. He noted the revolver in 
his hand. The thought came to him that Marjoram might have 
brought it with the idea of killmg Darya. But all he said was 
‘Come along with me to the village.’ They started off together, 
Marjoram still holding the revolver and Thornthwaite keeping a 
vigilant eye on him. 

Almost at once they met an excited band of villagers rushing 
down, with the headman leading them. 

‘ Ah, thugyi,’ said Thornthwaite. ‘I got your note about the 
English lady. These are queer happenings! Some bad characters 
fired on this English merchant a few minutes ago. He thinks 
they are Chinamen. Send your men after them, but they must 
be careful, for the miscreants are armed whoever they are.’ Then 
he drew the headman aside, and added in a lowered tone: ‘I 
want to see the English lady immediately, but I do not want this 
thakin to be present. I think “his mind is not good.” He is 
very angry about something. Take him away to some house, not 
near where the lady is, and get his deposition about this attack, 
while I am seeing her. Do not hurry over it,’ he added, nodding 
significantly to the thugyt. 

That worthy rose to the situation splendidly. ‘I place my 
head under your Honour’s feet. It most fortunately happens by 
your might, majesty, and magnificence that the head constable 
from Tamagyi is at this moment in the village. He will do what 
is needful. He is a very slow writer.’ 

‘That’s all right, thugyi,’ said Thornthwaite, and raising his 
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voice so that Marjoram could hear, he went on: ‘For the credit 
of the village you must find out all about this outrage. This 
English gentleman will give you the necessary details. I myself 
arrived too late—just before you in fact.’ 

By this time they had reached the monastery fence and passed 
inside. The thugyi, with half a dozen of the village elders, sur- 
rounded Marjoram and asked him to tell them what had really 
happened, and indicated one of the zayats (the roofed sheds for 
visitors) which stood around as a suitable place for the purpose. 

Marjoram stormed: ‘That can wait. I want to see the 
English lady.’ 

‘That is impossible now, thakin,’ said the thugyi, throwing 
the end of his waistcloth over his shoulder. ‘The lady thakinma 
is asleep after her fatigues, and she cannot be wakened, not for 
the Ayaybaing himself. You will really be saving time by making 
deposition now. When that is done it is possible she may have 
awakened.’ 

Marjoram swung round on him angrily, but the slight diversion 
had done all that was required. Thornthwaite had disappeared, 
and there was nothing to show out of which of the four gates of 
the monastery he had gone. Therefore he jerked out an oath 
and went to the zayat. 

Meantime Thornthwaite, guided by the headman’s son, had 
made his way to the house where Darya was. She had been 
wakened by the buzz of noise, made up of the excited talk of the 
villagers and the barking of the pariah dogs. She stepped on to 
the verandah, hardly awake, and still overwrought by her terrible 
experiences, and she saw—Thornthwaite ! 

In her surprise and gladness she held out her arms to him 
involuntarily. 

The attitude gripped at his heart strangely, but it did not 
check him in his set purpose. There was not a moment to lose 
if he were to be successful in getting her down to the river and 
on to his launch before Marjoram saw her, and before it grew too 
late to steam back to Méttama that day. 

‘Miss Molineux,’ he said with ingrained formality, raising his 
sun-hat even in such unconventional surroundings, ‘I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to see you. We have been very anxious about you. 
We must get back to town to-night. Please change your dress 
as quickly as you can, and we will go on board without delay.’ 

Darya knew that he did not like to see her in Burmese dress, 
and in spite of everything she’smiled. ‘I can’t change. These 
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are the clothes of one of the ladies of the house. My own are in 
rags. If I come with you I must come like this.’ 

‘Very well. I understand.’ Thornthwaite was fidgeting 
from one foot to another in a way totally unlike himself, and was 
looking right and left in his anxiety lest Marjoram might break 
away from the thugyt and appear any minute. ‘Please come 
now,’ he said authoritatively, ‘and come quickly. I can explain 
to you later why there is need for such urgent haste. We must 
get out of this.’ 

Darya trusted him implicitly, and she had such absolute faith 
in his power to master the situation that her fears ceased at the 
sight of him, and as she came to the top of the ladder she said 
demurely, ‘ Can you endure being seen beside a woman in a Burmese 
tamein %’” 

His only answer was to hold up his hand to steady her down 
the bamboo ladder, as he called over his shoulder to the head- 
man’s son, ‘I am taking the lady down to the steam launch at 
once. Get an umbrella for her, a Burmese varnished one, and 
tell half a dozen of your lubyos, the sturdiest young men in the 
village, to come with us.’ 

In half a minute a dozen youths had gathered round, their 
pasos tucked up to their waists, showing their tattoed thighs 
splendidly. None of them wore a jacket. They had their dhas, 
the long razor-sharp Burmese sword, slung over their shoulders. 
Thornthwaite noted half mechanically that two of them had 
ancient shot guns. He could not remember that the village had 
gun licences, but he was not going to discuss that now. The body- 
guard was evidently ready to defend them against any possible 
dacoits, and that was all that mattered. So they set off within 
ten minutes of the time Thornthwaite had first seen the thugyt. 

Marjoram’s experience was not so pleasant. As he was only 
concerned to discover Darya’s whereabouts, he refused to go into 
the zayat, and sat dangling his legs from the front of the raised 
flooring while he took stock of the situation. He would have 
refused to stop even thus, except for the headman’s assertion 
that Darya was asleep. This sounded very probable, and as 
there was a good view of much of the village from the zayat he 
thought he might as well wait here as anywhere else. A collection 
of the more elderly villagers squatted in a semicircle on the ground 


before him. 
The head constable proved to be a very stolid ‘rules and 
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regulations’ man, and the taking down of evidence was a joy 
to him, particularly in this case, as he had never had the luck to 
examine a European before. Therefore he began according to 
the prescribed form, asking Marjoram his name, parentage, age, 
and religious persuasion. Marjoram refused curtly to tell him 
anything, whereupon the headman pointed out to the constable 
that he thought these details were unnecessary in the present case, 
especially as the thakin was known to the Ayaybaing. Making 
an elaborate note of this, the constable went on to ask Marjoram 
what he had come to the village for. When he said he had come 
to seek the English lady, the constable further asked why she had 
come to the village. On being told it was no business of his he 
wilted a little, and the spectators, after the manner of Burmans, 
made audible comments on the proceedings, and discussed the 
matter at some length, finally arriving at the conclusion that they 
did not quite see what connexion this had with the case in hand, 
which was a murderous assault on the English thakin. The police 
sergeant informed them that he was coming to that, and that he 
knew his business and must conduct it according to the rules 
laid down in the Police Manual. It took him some time to make a 
lengthy note on the facts already known concerning the English 
lady, but when he had finished all he had heard, heasked Marjoram 
whether she had come up the river in the ‘ company of deponent 
or of H.H. the Ayaybaing,’ or both. 

Marjoram was far more occupied in watching the coming and 
going of the villagers across the spaces he could see between the 
houses, so he answered curtly again, and the policeman exclaimed 
‘ Tée-ket-té,’ which meant to say this was a most troublesome witness. 
But sucking the stub of his pencil he went on patiently to inquire 
whether Marjoram had been fired on during his ascent of the hill, 
at what distance approximately from the village, who the bad 
characters were, and what their presumable object was. Marjoram 
answered grimly that no doubt they were Chinamen and they were 
out to murder him. 

The head constable wrote this down eagerly, and immediately 
demanded how ‘deponent’ knew they were Chinamen, and that 
they wished to murder him. 

This was too much ; Marjoram sprang to his feet. He had been 
sitting for a considerable time, and just as he rose a man came 
running from the village. He was gasping when he reached the 
thugyi, and he exclaimed loudly and breathlessly, ‘ The Ayaybaing 
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and the thakinma have arrived safely at the river. I saw them 
from the top of Myinmati. The Ayaybaing’s fireboat is turned 
round and has begun to go fast down the river, and our lubyos 
danced with delight on the bank.’ 

‘Curse him and her, and them, and the whole lot of you!’ 
shouted Marjoram, realising how he had been tricked, and he 
started almost running off toward the hill-top. 

‘He is certainly not of right mind,’ said the thugyt judicially. 
‘More better it is that we follow him.’ So he and the elders and 
a constantly increasing crowd from the village went after him at a 
jog-trot. 

As they reached the top of the steep descent there was a shout, 
and a couple of boys dragged the two-stringed fiddler out of a 
clump of bushes, Ah Su had climbed up to see what was happening, 
and to devise a second scheme for the bravoes to attack Marjoram. 
He was hauled along ruthlessly towards the man whose death he 
was trying to compass, and fell sprawling on his face before him. 

Marjoram by now was beside himself with rage, and as the 
miserable little man fell forward with the impetus his mischievous 
captors gave him from behind, he saw that the beloved fiddle 
was fastened to Ah Su’s back. With a furious desire to punish 
its owner, he snatched at it, breaking the thong, and struck at the 
man’s head with it. In his trembling fury he missed, and the 
fiddle flew out of his hand and hit the trunk of a tree, and fell to 
the ground. Leaping upon it like a raving lunatic Marjoram 
smashed it up with his great boots. 

Ah Su had turned to watch him with a sickly face. As he saw 
the action and heard the wood splinter, he clutched with both 
hands at his left side, and with a yell like a wounded beast, rolling 
over, lay still. 

The crowd fell into a sudden amazed silence. Only the head 
constable kept his self-possession. He moved forward, touched 
Ah Su with his foot, then turned him over on his back and felt his 
heart. ‘This person is dead,’ said he with dignity. ‘Is he by 
any chance one of the gang that tried to shoot the thakin ?’ 

Marjoram answered nothing. He stood there under the tree 
with a convulsed face as if he had heard nothing, then he turned 
on his heel to go down the path to the river. 

‘The thakin must not go yet,’ interposed the head constable. 
“I must make a report on this sudden death in the village limits. 
The thakin’s evidence is essential, and it may be important with 
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reference to the other case of assault with intent to murder. It 
will be more convenient if we go back to the zayat. The thakin 
cannot now rejoin the Ayaybaing, since he and the lady have sailed 
down the river.’ 

A small boy had been scanning the corpse ; he picked up from 
the ground something which had evidently fallen out of Ah Su’s 
breast pocket and held it up. It was the green moth ! 

‘That is my property,’ exclaimed Marjoram, making a leap 
toward him and snatching it. ‘This man was my servant and he 
must have stolen it,’ and again he turned to go down the hill. 

‘It is really impossible for the thakin to go before I have made 
a note of these proceedings,’ said the head constable pathetically. 
‘Evidently this case of sudden death is intimately connected 
with the attempted murder. The thugyi will tell you I am bound 
to record all possible evidence ; and all possible objects connected 
with the case must be deposited with the thugyt. This strange 
insect may be a charmed object.’ 

‘Go to the devil!’ shouted Marjoram hoarsely. ‘This is 
mine, I tell you, and I am going to the river now, at once.’ 

Just then five of the villagers, who had gone half-way down the 
hill, came trailing up Indian file. They reported that some of 
them had remained to secure the safe return of the Ayaybaing’s 
bodyguard on their return. There were ‘ten, twenty, thirty, 
possibly a hundred,’ Chinamen scattered over the hill-side, and 
all of them armed with guns, not ordinary guns, but guns that 
loaded from behind. Marjoram laughed scornfully, but the thugys 
interposed. He had heard, he said, from the man who had been 
to the lookout point of Myinmati, that there was another launch 
in the river, lower down than the merchant’s, and much larger. 
Doubtless this belonged to the Chinamen. Therefore, if they were 
making an attempt on the life of the thakin, it was hardly likely 
they would let him get past in his launch, even if he could reach 
it in safety. 

Marjoram saw the sense of this, and knowing that his prey had 
for the moment escaped him, he began to be more reasonable. 
“Is there not a road down west to the Pauk stream?’ he asked 
the headman. ‘ Perhaps my launch could get round there? If 
so, I could go across country to meet it.’ 

‘The thakin evidently knows the country well.’ 

‘ Well, then; you must send a man with orders to my servants to 
take the launch round; and I shall want a guide.’ 
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‘It shall be as you desire,’ said the thugyi, ‘on condition that 
your honour first gives the head constable the evidence he requires ; 
otherwise I shall not be able to spare a man for a guide.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ assented Marjoram impatiently. He 
scribbled hastily on some pages of his notebook, and thrust them 
at the head constable, before he gave final instructions, and started 
on his scrambling tedious walk. 

As his tall figure disappeared through the undergrowth, following 
the slim lad who led the way, the thugyi said: ‘The Ayaybaing 
told me that the thakin’s mind was not good. He might have 
said much more.’ 

The head constable looked at the scribbled notes ruefully, then 
his face brightened. ‘It is an important case,’ he said. ‘I hope 
I shall get promotion.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘THAT WHICH IS NOT.’ 


THe Deputy Commissioner’s launch had got away safely from 
its moorings, and the launch belonging to Marjoram was left there 
awaiting the master who might never again claim it. 

Besides the servants, only Thornthwaite and Darya were on 
board the home-going craft. As they rounded the second bend 
below, they saw another launch drawn close in to the bank, with 
a coolie Chinaman baling water over the side. 

Darya made an exclamation as the full significance of it dawned 
on her. It was the first she knew of the presence of the Chinamen 
in these upper waters. ‘They'll get him!’ she cried. 

‘I fancy he will be able to take care of himself,’ said Thorn- 
thwaite at the rail beside her. ‘At any rate he’s warned.’ 

They swept on, the water bubbling in flat boils away from 
their sides, and soon the swirl of the banks and the stream swallowed 
them up, and they saw the Chinese launch no more. 

Thornthwaite brought a chair for Darya, who was still in Burmese 
dress. She dropped into it, and he stood leaning on the rail behind. 
The cabin woodwork hid the men from them. They were alone. 

It was Darya who spoke first. ‘You believed in me, you 
believed I had not gone willingly,’ she said, with an effort. 
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He smiled at her. 
She had been through too much to care about the niceties of 


convention now. She almost forgot what it implied when she 
cried: ‘Appearances were against me; I never thought one 
person in all the world could believe in me, yet without my saying 
anything you did! And you know so little of me.’ 

‘I know you,’ he said gently. 

‘TI must tell you about it,’ said Darya slowly, ‘ and it isn’t easy.’ 

He waited patiently, and the story came, haltingly at first, 
with some gasps and clasping of the brown hands; but as he listened 
without comment, and she felt the atmosphere of criticism was 
absent, she gradually quieted, and explained in greater detail than 
at the beginning. Her first direct question was about Mah Pah 
Oo, and she heard with satisfaction that she was well. At the 
mention of her, Lawrence Thornthwaite remembered something, 
and drew a letter from his pocket. ‘She gave me that, which had 
come for you,’ he said. 

‘For me?’ asked Darya in the utmost surprise. ‘From 
England?’ Then, as she saw the handwriting, the colour swept 
from her face so completely that he thought she was going to faint. 
The letter lay for a long time unopened on her lap. She seemed 
to have forgotten Thornthwaite and her surroundings: Her eyes, 
fixed on the sweeping banks, were obviously unseeing. At last 
she withdrew them, and looked at the letter rather as if she were 
going to cry ; very slowly she opened and read it, and left it lying 
on her lap. It was almost equally long before she spoke. ‘There 
is another story,’ she said in a far-away voice, ‘which I must also 


tell you. It is not a pretty one.’ 
‘Must you tell it?’ Thornthwaite asked, half turning away 


from her. 

‘Yes, I must.’ She spoke so strangely, with a false air of 
immense calm, that he was greatly disturbed. The complete 
absence of all her natural vivacity made her seem like a stranger. 

She told him that tale with the same minute directness that 
she had told the first one. It was the story of the other man who 
had pursued her and won her and deceived her. When she finished 
speaking she handed the letter up to him, saying briefly, ‘Read it.’ 
It was very short :— e 


‘ DaRYA, 
My legal wife died that very first winter in England from 


pneumonia. Oh, if you only had not run away we might have 
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gone on as we were! I have searched for you ever since, and 
at last I have discovered where you are. I must see you. After 
that you can decide, but see me first. You alone have ever 
been my real wife. I know you are in Méttama. I can come to 
you——’ 

There it ended, without signature or conclusion ! 

Thornthwaite handed it back in silence. Darya was still un- 
naturally calm. ‘ There is the way out,’ she remarked with a 
detached air, as if all earthly matters had ceased to worry her. 

‘Do you still care for him?’ Thornthwaite asked at last, not 
trusting himself to look at her. 

‘I did love him,’ Darya answered meditatively, clasping her 
hands round her knees. Then almost defiantly, ‘I did. If that 
isn’t love I don’t know what is. He filled my world. Everything 
he did and said was interesting to me. It sounds commonplace 
to say it in words, but I learnt it with my life. Nothing else 
mattered beside him and his happiness.’ As her companion made 
no comment she went on after a moment, ‘ But all that died. It 
seems impossible. I used to believe real love never died. It wasn’t 
dead so long as I was with him, because, though the gilt stripped 
off bit by bit, I went on loving him, with the love changed in quality. 
I had tenderness for him. That lingers last when all the rest is 
gone.’ She looked at Thornthwaite with a little quiver of the lip, 
adding, ‘I have some tenderness still.’ 

There was another of those monstrous pauses, impossible to 
bridge, filled indeed with so much silent anguish as to repel speech. 
‘I could have gone on all right if nothing had happened to break 
up our home,’ Darya continued. ‘Tenderness can bridge many 
difficult places fora woman. I would have gone on, if—that hadn’t 
come. It wasn’t the fact of his being married before that killed 
everything in me. It was the knowledge that I had never known 
him. During that whole year we had been together, he could 
never once have been unconscious of this hideous wrong behind. 
Yet I thought him the frankest kind of man, I thought I knew 
everything about him, as he did about me!’ Her voice broke and 
trailed off. 

Thornthwaite, of whom those who knew him would have pre- 
dicted anything,sooner than outward emotion, found it difficult 
to command his own voice as he asked : ‘ Yet you contemplate 
going back to him ?’ 

She made a helpless little gesture with her hands, so pathetic 
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that it made him grind his heel on the boards. ‘ What else is there 
for me to do?’ She spoke so low that he could hardly hear the 
words that seemed to issue from her lips without any movement. 

“I will be your friend and help you.’ 

“If you could, if you only could!’ cried she, tears brimming 
over. ‘Then I could dare all. If I could have you behind to 
turn to when the bitterness grew too sharp to be borne, but I can’t. 
That is out of the question. You know it too; friendship between 
@ man and a woman out here is outside all known things.’ 

‘Except the one kind of friendship, the friendship between 
man and wife,’ he said steadily. 

It took her so long to gather the import of his words that he 
thought she was horrified at the idea, but at last, forgetting her 
misery in utter surprise, she looked up at him with her tear-wet 
eyes, and said under her breath: ‘Mr. Thornthwaite—do you 
mean what you are saying ?’ 

‘I am asking if you will be my nearest, truest friend in all the 
world,’ he said in a deep voice, ‘so that we may stand together 
and not heed the yelling pack of jackals. That we may be so close’ 
—he leaned down and lowered his voice to a tenderness she had 
never dreamed of in him—‘ that we may be tied by a tie so close 
that none can get between. Let us do it, Darya, within a day or 
two of our return to Méttama.’ 

‘That you ’"—stammered Darya—‘ that you, of all men, should 
say this, after what I have just told you! You can’t have under- 
stood. That you would marry me! Why, I am no one, wife and 
no wife, an outcast! Oh, no, no.’ 

“Why me, of all men ?’ heasked smiling. ‘Am I so very narrow- 
minded ? ’ 

She was smiling too now. ‘I always liked you from the first,’ 
she said simply. ‘ But it never entered my head you could be like 
this! You are the only man I ever felt safe with. But, oh, I see 
the reason for what you have said! You are only suggesting this 
to save me, because you are so sorry for me.’ 

‘Do you really believe that?’ he asked, and as she raised 
her eyes again and met his full, she could not answer the challenge, 
for there was to be seen there that which is found in the eyes of 
no man who has not known love. ‘I’ve always set you apart 
from all other women, Darya, ever since I first saw you. But you 
seemed to be surrounded by some deep sorrow that I dared not try 
to penetrate. That there could ever be in your heart anything 
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but an impersonal sort of kindness for me I never imagined. Unless 
we had been thrown together in this extraordinary way I should 
never have hinted at anything more, for fear it might have cut 
me off from you altogether.’ 

Darya twinkled, shine succeeding storm. ‘I always thought 
you thoroughly disapproved of me!’ 

‘I did,’ he affirmed stoutly. ‘Ido now! That’s why I want 
to get you into my power, so as to prevent your doing any more 
of the things of which I thoroughly disapprove.’ 

‘You'll never do that,’ she exclaimed, shaking her head with 
@ vigour that delighted him, so different was it from the apathy 
that made her seem like a dead woman half an hour before. ‘I 
can’t help getting into scrapes. I’m like that peculiar little frog 
who launches himself into space, and finds himself landed up in 
all sorts of uncomfortable places, but he always does it again.’ 

‘I’m going to catch the little frog.’ 

Darya shook her head again. ‘ You’ve done me no end of good 
by just pretending it,’ said she. ‘I feel I can face anything now.’ 

* You still don’t believe I want you ?’ he asked incredulously. 

* Of course I don’t.’ 

‘Why should I say so, then ?’ 

‘ Because you’re the best and most chivalrous man 

‘Oh unbelieving one!’ Reassuring himself by a glance that 
their particular portion of space was untenanted except by them- 
selves he leaned over her, and holding her in his arms kissed her 
on the lips. ‘ Now do you believe ?’ he asked, his face still close 
to hers. 

She shook her head mutinously, and pushed him away. ‘I can’t 
believe, I can’t,’ she said chokingly. Then: ‘It’s too much 
happiness,’ and down went her head on his encircling arm and she 
cried as she had not cried since she was a little child. It did not 
last long. Her life had taught her much self-restraint ; soon she 
was wiping her red eyes and trying, with a woman’s natural instinct, 
to push back her ruffled hair. He was still beside her, waiting 
patiently, and as she looked at his lined face with those dear deep 
eyes that held the world for her, she leaned forward of her own 
accord and kissed him in turn. ‘It’s too much happiness,’ she 
repeated. ‘To come out on to the clean straight high road with 
you always there to help me. Oh, how can I believe when I have 
so long been caught in a maze of doubt and difficulty? What 
will they all say ?’ 
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*“ Let them say.” ’” 

Darya laughed a little hysterically. ‘Think of Gloriana when 
she hears! And Mrs. Seymour! Oh, but I can’t let you! Mr. 
Thornthwaite—why, I’ve never even thought of you as anything 
but “ Mr. Thornthwaite.” ’ 

‘I’ve never thought of you as anything but Darya,’ he 
countered. ‘As for Méttama folk, it will give them something to 
talk about.’ 

‘ But there is not only that long ago past which no one here 
knows about, but there is all this terrible immediate past. Every- 
one but you will think I went off with Tom Marjoram of my own 
free will.’ While she spoke, Darya was holding on to him, quite 
unconscious of what she was doing. 

‘No one will think that if you marry me,’ he answered proudly, 
@ touch of his stiff manner returning. 

‘They won’t dare to if you look like that at them,’ suggested 
Darya. ‘But I haven’t said Yes yet, have 1? I must think a 
little.’ 

‘It’s one of those things that doesn’t need to be thought about, 
just done.’ 

‘ And—-and—this ?” She touched the crumpled letter in her 
lap. 

‘If he dares to trouble you he’ll have me to reckon with.’ 

‘I don’t even know where to write to him ; there is no address. 
It’s a most curious letter with no ending.’ 

‘Don’t do anything.’ 

‘Lawrence,’ she said timidly, trying to get used to the sound 
of it, and she made a little nuzzling movement with her cheek 
against his coat-sleeve, ‘I feel as if I had been in darkness and you 
had suddenly taken my hand and led me out with you into the 
light. With you I shall be always safe!’ Suddenly she made 
an exclamation of gladness. ‘It’s true, it’s true, I’ve discovered 
the interpretation of it ?’ 

‘ What have you discovered ?’ 

‘“ That which is not.” ’ 

As he only laughed and slipped one arm round her, she went 
on eagerly: ‘Faith and truth and honour in a man. All those 
things did not exist for me.’ She quoted the couplet on the green 
moth, adding, ‘Now I have lost it and found that which was 
not.’ 

‘Are you sure? J may be a humbug too.’ 
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She scorned to answer that. 

‘The current certainly ran deeply enough beneath my life,’ 
he remarked presently, and then they sat in silence until he began 
to discuss practical details. ‘When we get to Méttama, you 
had better go straight home and stay there. I'll fix things up 
and we'll be married as soon as it can be done. I'll apply for 
leave immediately, it is due to me anyhow, and I can arrange for 
a transfer. With any luck we ought to be in another part of 
Burma altogether when we settle down.’ 

Her clasp tightened. 

‘To-day is Tuesday,’ he continued, as if speaking his thoughts 
aloud. ‘The steamer will be coming in from Rangoon this after- 
noon. She goes back again on Thursday morning. I wonder 
if we could get the ceremony over early enough to sail in her ? 
I doubt if it could be fixed up as speedily as all that. If not, we 
shall have to go by Saturday’s boat, which comes in on the day 
this one leaves. Can you wait until Saturday, Darya ?’ 

A low laugh like a coo answered him. 

‘It really would be best if we didn’t see each other to-morrow. 
Probably you won’t agree ?’ 

‘T don’t.’ 

‘Allright. Neither doI. So I'll ride up to the White Pagoda 
on the ridge about eight to-morrow morning. Can you manage 
that ?’ 

She nodded. 

‘That’s better than coming to the bungalow. Less likely 
to set tongues wagging. Half the people won’t know you're back 
before Friday at the earliest.’ 

‘Did they know I was away ?’ 

‘I’m afraid some of them did. Gloriana overheard what 
I said to Sir Denis before I left. He is decent enough to have 
told her to hold her tongue, but I don’t think it would have much 
effect. I wish we could have got away by Thursday. I'll try 
anyhow, and report progress to-morrow at the White Pagoda on 
the ridge.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE OTHER MAN 


A very long steep flight of worn red steps led up to the platform 
of the ruined White Pagoda on the ridge. The steps were so 
broken and crumbled that it required an alert eye and agile foot 
to climb them safely. The stones set in the platform at the top 
were discoloured and displaced, and a quantity of a tall flowering 
red weed had forced its way between them. In one corner was a 
knot of areca palms, and the wind, catching them strongly at this 
great height, went streaming through them with a strange noise 
like the tearing of rough paper sheets. In spite of this there was 
serenity in the atmosphere of this ancient sacred place, set so 
high above the town that the bosky tree-foliage below massed 
together, showing up the roofs here and there as if they had forced 
their way through it. The eye glanced down the slopes to the 
glimpse of water, blue in the morning light, and was carried on 
to the serrated edge of the hills that shut in the bay, now shining 
in the eastern light until every crack and crevice showed up. 

Darya sat on the parapet, very still, her hands pressed on the 
rough stone. Dear hills! The contour had been one of the 
earliest natural scenes she noticed, and now, like a familiar face 
glorified by happiness, it suddenly seemed vividly new in the 
bright light which shone upon her life. At last she was to get 
out of the long dark tunnel in which she had walked alone! She 
had not always thought it so dark while she was there. She had 
carried gaiety with her like a torch, and had enjoyed peeping into 
the corners! But now that the dayspring had appeared, she 
looked behind her wistfully, wondering how she could ever have 
endured it. Her mind ran back over the occasions when she 
had met Thornthwaite, and the chief recollection she had of them 
was that she had always come away from such encounters with 
her self-respect fortified. It had not been so with other men, 
not even with Sir Denis, whose jocular gallantry, freely distributed 
to all women alike, had jarred on Darya. 

When the odious episode of her association with Marjoram 
had happened, it thrust her back into the slime, and she had for 
the first time really despaired. It seemed that she was marked 
for woe, and could do nothing to save herself; she shuddered as 
she recollected how once even the idea of consenting to his hideous 
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suggestion had occurred to her, but was thankful in remembering 
that it had been impossible even then when death was the alterna- 
tive! Then at the very lowest depths of her humiliation, Thorn- 
thwaite had appeared. He had not only rescued her, but by this 
amazing revelation of his feelings had done more to cleanse and 
heal her self-respect than he could have done in any other way. 
She had always respected, honoured, been interested in him, 
sometimes a little piqued by his apparent indifference, but she 
had never pictured him in the guise of a lover! 

She felt strangely young and ‘timid at the thought of her new 
life with him. The wistfulness appeared in her attitude. She 
was dressed all in white, and when a large frilly rose-coloured 
hibiscus fell silently at her feet, from a bush growing over the 
wall, she picked it up and tucked it in her belt, as it reminded her 
of the little novice. It made the one spot of colour. 

As she did so she heard boots coming up the crumbling steps, 
and her heart beat wildly. She was too new to the idea yet to 
be anything but nervous with her lover. She leaned on both 
hands, peering over the edge of the wall into the rolling slope 
below, very transparently pretending she had heard nothing. The 
boots made short work of the platform pavement, and when they 
reached her side she turned shyly, looking up under the brim of 
her broad white felt hat with delicious roguery. But at the sight 
of the man beside her, her face stiffened, and the lines grew rigid, 
for it was Cyril! 

Clouds filmed around her, and for a moment she could neither 
move nor speak ; she felt she was going to pitch helplessly over 
the parapet, and for one desperate instant hung on to the stone 
to prevent herself going, with nothing else in her mind. Then 
consciousness came back, and slowly, through revolving clouds, 
growing every moment more ethereal, she saw him standing above 
her, a tall figure in a stained and crumpled suit that hung loosely 
on him. Yet though he was so thin, his face was full and heavy, 
and his cheeks hung down from the large pouches beneath his 
eyes. Blood suffused his neck and face until they became purple. 
He held out both hands. ‘ Darya,’ he said simply, ‘I’ve come!’ 

She was looking at him now critically and carefully, as if he 
had nothing to do with her. She saw the blotchy complexion, 
the perspiration that ran down under the limp hair that lay in 
wispy strands on his forehead ; she saw a sullen expression which 
made him appear a stranger to her. There was no trace of that 
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gallant set of the head on the shoulders which had originally so 
attracted her. The hands he held out to her shook violently. 

_., Seeing that she did not speak, and made no sign of recognition, 
he went on again: ‘Darya, I’ve come! You knew I would, 
didn’t you? I lost you, I lost trace of you entirely—oh, why did 
you not wait a little while? You knew that I would seek you 
the moment I was free!’ 

This was worse than the worst that she could have foreseen ! 
He had struck the note of intimacy immediately. He seemed 
to expect a resumption of their old relations as a matter of course. 
Oh, if Lawrence came and saw this—this degraded creature ! 
What had happened to him? Had he always been like that, 
and she, blinded by her love, unable to see it? No, no, she knew 
it was not that. What then had changed him so that the sight 
of him made her shudder? The one idea in her mind was that 
she must keep cool and get him away immediately. Later she 
would have time to reason with him, but if Lawrence saw him, 
would not he feel that some taint of degradation must rest on 
her? Would even his love be proof against this ? 

She stood up. ‘How did you know where to find me?’ she 
asked, in a tone she strove to keep commonplace. 

He sank down on the parapet from which she had just risen, 
and buried his face in his hands. When she spoke he moved, and 
turned his head a little as if to catch what she said. 

‘Are you deaf?’ she asked, suddenly concerned because he 
looked so ill she teared he was at the point of collapse. 

* No, no, only a little blood to the head, it will go off in a moment.’ 
He shifted his position so as to face her, and as she stood beside 
him their eyes were nearly level. His, red-rimmed and watery, 
devoured her rawly until she felt them burning into her. 

‘ You knew I would come,’ he repeated. ‘I would have found 
you, Darya, wherever you were!’ 

‘You ought never to have come,’ said Darya sternly. ‘You 
might have spared me that, and now you must go, go instantly.’ 

‘I have never changed,’ he went on, taking no heed of her 
words, as his eyes devoured her in that extraordinarily fiery way 
that made her feel naked before him. ‘I have always been the 
same. It was you, you who deserted me. You gave me no 
chance. You left me when we might well have gone on living 
together, for if we had only known it in a few months more the 
obstacle was removed. I am free now and have been free all 
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these dreadful months. We can wander about the world together, 
you and I, as we used to plan. My father is dead too and I am 
rich.’ 

She gave a shudder, but he did not see it. As the first embarrass- 
ment wore off, she noticed there was something very strange in his 
manner, a sort of exalted far-away stage action and tone, yet he 
was not drunk, of that she felt sure. His words flowed on: ‘ We 
will see beautiful countries and strange races of men. No one 
need know of the past. It is as if I had met you here for the first 
time and fallen in love on the spot. We will be married quite 
quietly, with any ceremony you desire—to-morrow if we can. 
I’m wealthy, Darya, I can give you anything you wish. My brother 
Ambrose and I shared alike, and it is a good business; then he 
bought me out. We will forget all that has happened and start 
a new life.’ 

She seemed, in a shuddering vision, to see herself drawn to the 
altar within a day or two, as had been planned, and waking to find 
herself looking into the eyes of this man instead of the steady 
eyes of Lawrence! It was a nightmare. Had she ever loved 
him? She tried to feel some trace of the old tenderness, but 
even that had vanished utterly. She did not feel angry with him, 
for that would require energy, and energy she had none to spare, 
but as she looked at him pity slowly stole into her being. This 
was not the man she had loved but something quite other! Oh 
the pity of it! The pity of it! That a man so gifted, so vital 
and bright as she remembered him, should have been affected by 
some insidious disease which had transformed him into a horrible 
caricature of himself ! 

* You ought never to have come here,’ she said at last. ‘That 
is all over and done with for ever and ever. You must gp back 
by the first steamer. Never, never can there be anything more 
between us.’ 

‘Never, never!’ he repeated impatiently. ‘What strange 
words to use from a wife to a husband!’ He took out his handker- 
chief to wipe his soaking forehead. The colour had sunk away 
from his face, leaving a yellowish tinge in places. 

‘ But I am not your wife, I never was,’ said Darya desperately. 

‘It was not her fault,’ said Cyril unexpectedly, referring to 
his dead wife, with a relapse into his vague manner. ‘She could 
not help herself any more than I could. But you loved me?’ 
he asked, turning in a puzzled way again to Darya. 
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‘Ah!’ She drew in her breath sharply. 

He shifted again, and now that his eyes had left her, she felt 
@ sensation of relief. ‘1 don’t say all that happened didn’t prey 
on my mind,’ he muttered rather sullenly. ‘It’s enough to send 
a man to the devil. If I could have laid hands on you directly 
I was free I might have pulled out on the right road; so in a way 
it’s your fault. But it’s not too late now for us to make it up and 
forgive each other. I'll do anything you wish.’ 

‘Listen to me, Cyril,’ said Darya, summoning all her force. 
‘Try to understand. You did me a horrible wrong, but I have 
forgiven all that. I feel no bitterness now against you. But after 
you had smashed my life I built it up again. I suffered horribly, 
but I am just beginning to be happy. If you stay here you will 
wreck it all again. You can’t be so cruel. If you ever loved 
me, go, go now, at once, back again to England and leave me.’ 

‘But you promised, you vowed,’ he cried, leaning eagerly 
toward her. ‘ At the time you made those vows to stay by me 
until death, you made them without reserve. If that poor little 
woman hadn’t appeared when she did, you would never have 
known anything about her, and you would still have been bound 
to me, whatever I became, even if I had been a drunkard—I am 
not that—and it is your duty to keep your vows as you meant 
them when you said them. You belong to me, and if you have any 
ideas of marrying anyone else you must give him up, for you can 
never marry so long as I am alive.’ 

Darya was no fool, and this line of argument hardened her. 
‘It is you who remind me of this ?’ she cried with spirit. ‘ You 
who made me vow falsely ? Whose awful treachery caused those 
vows to be nothing? What about your own vows, taken before 
God, when you might have expected every word to choke you ? 
Your perjury wiped away any vows I ever made in ignorance.’ 

‘You may say this, but in your heart of hearts you know it 
does not absolve you. I am I, and nothing I can do will release 
your conscience from guilt. I know it. You have kept single, 
and why ? Because in your heart you knew I was your husband.’ 

Poor Darya put her hands over her face. 

‘Tell me,’ he went on, snatching at one of her hands and 
dragging it down in his damp cold one. ‘ Look at me and answer 
me, do you feel free to marry another man ? ’ 

‘That doesn’t concern you at all,’ she retorted, feeling weak 


and helpless. 
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Seeing his advantage he pressed it. ‘I am not a strong nature 
like you, Darya,’ he went on, ‘I cannot live alone. That is what 
has sent me to the deuce. Even in the beginning that was the 
mischief. I could not live alone and so I claimed you. Now I 
shall go headlong to the devil if you will not stand by me and help 
me.’ 

It was the old argument which has been used by many a weak 
man all the world over, and though Darya had common sense, 
it hurt her desperately. Her head reeled. If only he would go, 
so that she could think the matter out squarely! As it was she 
seemed to tumble this way and that, and could see nothing but 
a blur. Some part of what he had said was true. Until Lawrence 
Thornthwaite had shown his inner self to her, she had felt often 
that she ought never to marry while Cyril lived. 

Then without any warning she heard Thornthwaite’s kind 
cheerful voice beside her, speaking quite formally in the presence 
of a stranger. ‘Good morning, Miss Molineux. It isn’t often I 
find anyone on the platform of the old White Pagoda when I come 
up here early.’ 

The sound of his voice quieted her and comforted her instantly, 
and with hardly a perceptible pause she played up to him. ‘ This 
is an old friend of mine,’ she explained. ‘I knew him in England, 
and he has come out to Burma, and quite unexpectedly we met here.’ 

Cyril rose and straightened himself, bowing at the introduction 
as Darya ended up with Thornthwaite’s name. 

‘You arrived by last night’s steamer, I suppose,’ said Thorn- 
thwaite easily. ‘ You did well to come up to get a view of Méttama 
from here. Where are you staying ?’ 

‘I got a room last night over the Stores; it seems to be the 
only substitute for an hotel there is here,’ said Cyril, speaking 
also conventionally. 

‘TI shall look upon it as very good of you if you will put up 
with me then,’ went on Thornthwaite. ‘Bungalows out here 
have plenty of room for visitors, and those Stores’ rooms are not 
fitted for Europeans.’ 

‘Very kind of you,’ answered Cyril, stammering a little. 

‘Not at all. I don’t suppose you’ve had breakfast yet. I’m 
going back to breakfast, I’ll show you the way.’ 

As in a dream Darya walked beside the two men across the 
platform and down the steps. Her mind was numb, her limbs 
were like lead. She heard the others making small-talk, but. 
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Thornthwaite never looked at her with any special significance, 
and there was no chance for a word unheard. 

At the bottom they walked on in the direction of the bungalow, 
with Thornthwaite’s sais following, leading the horse, and when 
they were within sight of it, the two men made their adieux and 
went off together, while Darya walked up the grassy slope. 

Mah Pah Oo ran out, chattering about the English thakin 
who had come and asked for ‘ Miss,’ after she went out, and ex- 
plaining that she had told him to go to the old White Pagoda. 

‘Yes, I saw him,’ said Darya mechanically. ‘He is an old 
friend from England. I have a desperate headache, Froggy. 
Have stayed too long in the sun, I think. I’m going to lie down 
in the dark.’ 

So she went to her room and tried to lie still, but could not. 
Her nerves seemed to be twisting themselves into knots and jerking 
out straight again; she twitched all over. If only the twitching 
would stop she felt she might be able to think! She was wandering 
in a maze of doubt and difficulty. Thornthwaite’s manner had 
been so exactly what she, in common with all the rest of his 
acquaintances, had always known, that she began to wonder if 
the revelation of yesterday were a dream. Of course, naturally 
he would be most anxious not to reveal by any hint to this stranger 
what lay between him and Darya. That was easily understood, 
but Darya was so overwrought, so strung up, that she was cast 
into the gulf of depression by it. She looked back on yesterday 
and remembered that she had seen a new man emerge from Thorn- 
thwaite’s personality. A man who could be tender! She had 
felt with a great rush of joy that this was for her and her alone, 
that to others he would still be the same stiff, rather shell-like, 
individual he had always appeared. Now she found difficulty 
in believing in this new man. She felt she must have imagined it, 
for deep in her heart rang a knell. She was the child of woe! 
Nothing was to be granted to her as it was to other people. Just 
when at last she had seen happiness within her grasp this awful 
travesty of the man she had once loved had appeared, to come 
between her and it. She wondered what he was saying to 
Lawrence? Would he tell-him anything? What was passing 
between them? But at, long last the exasperated nerves quieted 
and she fell into a slight doze. 

When she woke she felt as much exhausted as if she were 
recovering from a long illness, and her head was so heavy she 
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could hardly raise it. So Mah Pah Oo brought her some soup 
and, after having it, she slept again through the hotter hours of 
the day. It was tea-time before she came down, feeling that she 
had very little strength left in her. She sat on afterwards in the 
verandah until the light faded, and Mah Pah Oo stole out with a 
wrap to throw over her shoulders, when she fetched the tea-tray. 

Then the gate clicked and a minute later Lawrence Thorn- 
thwaite had slipped into the chair beside her as if he had been 
accustomed to sitting there for months. His arm found its way 
round her waist, and her face pressed against his shoulder. A 
feeling of perfect peace surged over Darya. Nothing in the world 
mattered now, all was well, because he understood ! 

‘I was so much ashamed,’ she whispered at last, ‘that you 
should see him. What has happened ?’ 

‘ He is leaving by to-morrow morning’s steamer.’ 

She tightened her hold on him. ‘You talked to him 
openly ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘What was the matter with him, Lawrence? He was so 

strange, like a man in a bad dream.’ 

‘ Morphia,’ he answered shortly. 

‘ That was it! I thought it wasn’t drink.’ 

‘I hive had to do with one of these morphia fiends before. 
I recognised all the symptoms at once. That streaky face and 
those uncertain hands, that far-away manner. No doubt his 
usual dose had been curtailed or omitted when he came over the 
bay yesterday, so probably he took a double dose this morning to 
string himself up before coming to see you, and therefore he hardly 
knew what he was saying or doing.’ 

‘ How did you guess so quickly who he was ?’ 

‘TI had seen his letter to you, remember, and half-expected he 
might turn up.’ 

‘Did he own about the morphia ?’ 

‘No, no, they never do. I made him eat something and got 
him to lie down when we left you. He fell into a comatose state 
and woke late. That is why I have not been able to get here 
sooner. When he seemed to be more himself I told him that if 
he ever attempted to see or speak to you again he’d have to reckon 
with me.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ He was cut up overit. Hesaid he only wanted your happiness ; 
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he had no idea he had frightened and upset you, couldn’t believe 
it. He confessed that no woman could be happy with him, and 
that he had no right to marry now, that was the nearest he got 
to owning to the vice. He promised not to see you again and 
will go to-morrow.’ 

‘Did you tell him about—us ?’ 

‘ Not in so many words, but he knew all right.’ 

‘Then he is still at your bungalow ?’ 

‘He has gone for a walk down by the front.’ 

‘ Lawrence, how is it you know—what you know, without ever 
being told ?’ Darya asked, turning her face to his. 

‘ Because you taught me,’ he said. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
INTO THE SEA. 


VaGUE rumours were afloat in Méttama, but no one quite knew 
what they were about. They were as intangible and elusive as 
the gossamer threads that float across one’s face on a dewy summer 
morning. All that anyone could gather was that something 
' unusual was happening somewhere and to someone ! 

On Thursday afternoon there was a certain amount of fencing 
when dearest friend met dearest friend at the club and elsewhere, 
each pretending to be big with important news in order to surprise 
it out of the other. The ball of gossip gathered as it rolled. 

There was an unusually large attendance at the Gymkhana 
Club on Friday. When Gloriana sailed in, late, as was her custom, 
against all precedent she singled out Mrs. Seymour, and, sitting 
down beside her, made herself surprisingly affable. After a short 
and meaningless conversation, she affected not to hear something 
her companion said, and then turning to her abruptly exclaimed : 
‘You must forgive me. I’m afraid my attention was wandering, 
when one has really important matters in one’s head, startling 
dramas in real life, it is difficult to keep one’s mind on the small 
things of daily intercourse.’ 

Violet knew that she was longing to be questioned, so instead 
of gratifying her, she responded enthusiastically. ‘That must 
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be very exciting. Quite like living in the “ pictures,” but of course 
it has its drawbacks, it must take the colour out of everything else. 
T’m so glad that for the moment my big dramas are in the past.’ 

‘I didn’t mean anything was happening to me personally, but 
having a husband in the position of mine, who hears and knows 
all that goes on behind the scenes, it is inevitable that I, too, 
should have anxious moments which the rest of you know 
nothing of.’ 

‘ We are like little lambs sporting in a daisied meadow in fact ! 
You do make me feel quite a little lamb beside you, dear Lady 
Fitzroy.’ 

Gloriana loathed this woman, whose bright, clear beauty always 
put her rather out of focus, but she was more than a match for her 
with her tongue. ‘ The lamb-like wives are rarely their husbands’ 
confidantes,’ she said sweetly, ‘they escape much responsibility.’ 

‘I know Sir Denis tells you everything,’ countered Violet 
quickly, ‘ I’ve often heard you say so.’ 

If she thought by this she would prick Gloriana, who had often 
bewailed the opposite, into retort, she was mistaken. ‘He does 
indeed,’ was the calm reply. 

‘Most wonderful!’ ejaculated Violet with all the incredulity 
she could contrive to throw into her tone. 

‘You would say so even more emphatically if you knew all 
the desperate plots going on beneath the ordinary gay social life 
here.’ 

At that moment Sir Denis himself came hurrying past the 
whole battery of eyes and smiles, throwing a word here and there, 
without checking himself at all. He gathered up his wife at the 
end of the row and swept her into the bridge room. He had for- 
bidden her to say a word as to what she had overheard on Monday, 
but he thought it safer for the present to keep her under surveillance 
whenever it was possible. Violet went home at full speed and for 
once took not the least interest in her toilet. In fact, to her ayah’s 
surprise, she almost tumbled into her chiffon frock with the high- 

- heeled shoes and cobwebby stockings to match, and all the time 
she was asking herself, ‘ What did she mean ?’ 

* Reginald,’ she cried out directly she heard her husband in 
his dressing-room, ‘have you seen anything of Mr. Marjoram 
these last two days ?’ 

“No. I believe he is off on his launch again. Casual beggar, 
—What ?’ 
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At that moment the ayah, who had gone out, stole back mys- 
teriously and handed her mistress a note, discreetly witLdiawing 
again. 

Violet’s name on it was in Marjoram’s handwriting. She tore 
it open and sank into a chair to read it. 

‘Well, my dear Violet, our game is Phut! By the time you 
get this it’s long odds that Thornthwaite will have married Darya 
Molineux. Reasons not unconnected with Chinamen have com- 
pelled me to beat a hasty retreat in order to fight another day. 
I am leaving Méttama on the strict q.t. on Thursday and have 
arranged this shan’t reach your hands until Friday. As 1 shall 
be making quite an extended tour I enclose a note for Seymour 
asking him to wind up things for me, and I'll send him something 
to square it from the first port I reach. Please give the enclosed 
packet to Darya, whether she is Darya Molineux still or Darya 
Thornthwaite—Yours as ever, TOM MARJORAM.’ 

Violet’s first feeling was one of immense relief. At least 
Marjoram was not going to get himself tied up to that fool of 
a girl! 

There was still a chance ! 

It struck her that in this lightning thought she was contemplating 
@ third husband—it sounded so old. 

‘But I am still very young,’ she broke out aloud. Reginald, 
who had gone back into his room while she read her chit, appeared 
in the doorway wrestling with his tie. 

‘Who said you weren’t ?’ he demanded laughing. 

Even Violet’s egotism could not save her from a faint glow 
of shame at the notion where her thoughts had carried her in 
his very presence, but she quickly forgot that, crying aloud: 
‘Lawrence Thornthwaite and Darya Molineux are going to be 
married ! ’ 

‘Indeed! When is it to be?’ asked Reginald with suspicious 
quietness. 

‘We must find out at once. It must be at either the church 
or the office. He must have got a licence since no banns have 
been called, so someone must know and you must find out about it 
at once.’ 

‘ How many “ musts ” are there i in all that ?’ he asked fondly. 

‘Reginald! You knew! You do know all about it!’ 

He did not deny it, now that she had found out for herself. 
‘I could never have believed you could have kept a thing like 
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that from me!’ she exclaimed looking at him with new admiration 
dawning in her eyes. 

Thus it came about that while Thornthwaite and Darya were 
congratulating themselves on their clever secrecy, by midnight on 
Friday every English household in Méttama knew their plans ! 

They went to the church very early the next morning and 
there met the clergyman, who had most faithfully kept his part 
of the compact ; not even his wife had had a hint from him. Mah 
Pah Oo and Mrs. Bulteel—who had only been told very late the 
previous day—were the only other persons in the church besides 
the pew-opener. But when the service was over and the two 
conspirators emerged, they were greeted with a mighty roar that 
rang to the vault of heaven. The whole of the English community 
had gathered there. Hastily the two escaped in a most unpretentious 
gharry which had been selected by Thornthwaite as an unobtrusive 
conveyance, and were driven down to the wharf followed by 
tumtums, riders on horseback and men of every description 
on foot. 

The steamer was due to cast off at once, but unaccountably 
she delayed, and the embarrassed pair found themselves the 
centre of a demonstration that seemed to Darya at least incon- 
ceivable. 

Had she been one of the most popular girls in the station it 
could not have been exceeded. Showers of rice, confetti, and 
flowers fell around her and her bridegroom; their hands were 
grasped and shaken warmly. All the ladies present seized and 
kissed Darya as she had never been kissed in her life before. Even 
the stately Gloriana seemed to lose her head and encircled the 
girl she hated with so voluminous an embrace that she half- 
smothered her. 

As the steamer slowly left the wharf and the space of water 
widened, ringing cheers and shouts of goodwill arose again and 
again. Fainter and fainter they came across the water until 
at last they died down, and even the waving topees and handker- 
chiefs became mere specks. 

Darya looked at Thornthwaite in bewilderment. ‘ Who could 
ever have believed it ?’ she asked. 

‘ They love a good shout; at least the men do. I suppose it’s 
the secrecy, the romance of it that spun the ladies round. What 
is that in your hand ?’ 

‘Mrs. Seymour gave it to me.’ 
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Darya opened the small white packet she held and inside 
discovered The Green Moth. 

‘My wedding gift to you’ was scrawled in pencil on a crumpled 
piece of paper in which it was wrapped. 

When Darya saw what it was, she took it in her hand and flung 
it with all her might far out into the sea. 

Then she turned to her: husband. 

‘Lose me and you shall find that which is not,’ she quoted. 


THE END. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S CASE-BOOK: 
THE REAPPEARING SCRIPT. 


BY THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


‘ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though ail the world o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.’ 
Shakespeare. 


In the early months of the year 1881 a rather mysterious old man 
was a familiar figure in the quaint old town of Leominster. His 
name was Henry Whalley, and it was generally believed that he 
was a wealthy man. But there was nothing in his appearance or 
his habits to encourage the belief. His clothes were shabby ; he 
lived in two rooms of the poor little house of a railway porter named 
Thomas, paying nine shillings a week in rent ; and spent very little 
on his poor and scanty food. He seemed to have no business of 
any kind to attend to, and passed his time chiefly in solitary fishing. 

He had a slight acquaintance with the Vicar of Leominster, 
the Rev. Augustus Edouart, but the only person in the town with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship was Mr. Gunnell, a 
prosperous wine merchant, who was much respected in the town, 
and had a few years earlier been Mayor of Leominster. Whether 
he had any relations no one knew ; and indeed he did not himself 
know, for he had lost sight of his two brothers twenty years before, 
and had never troubled to find out if they were dead or living. 
There was only one other person besides those just mentioned 
who could be said to be at all intimate with him, and that was a 
Mr. Thomas Nash, who was a rate-collector and used occasionally 
to spend an evening with him. There was a young man named 
Henry Priestman, a clerk at the railway station at Hereford, who 
came to see Mr. Whalley three or four times during the three years 
he had lodged with Thomas, but what relationship existed between 
them no one but Mr. Whalley himself knew. 

The facts were that Mr. Whalley had in earlier years been a 
successful iron merchant in Birmingham and had there made a 
considerable fortune. For some years he lived with a woman 
named Priestman and by her had several children who passed by 
her name. Two of these, a girl and boy, survived her and lived 
with their father. When the girl, who was the elder of the two 
by five years, came to womanhood he found some fault with her 
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behaviour. He made her write and sign a solemn oath that she had 
not been guilty of any misconduct, and then, putting the document 
away in his desk, he sent the brother and sister away from his house. 
He obtained for the boy employment as a clerk on the Midland 
Railway at £40 a year, and on this slender salary, which was grad- 
ually increased until in 1881 it had reached £60, the two, who were 
devoted to each other, managed tolive. Every quarter Mr. Whalley 
sent them a £5 note. He was never reconciled to the daughter, 
but now and then at long intervals went to Hereford to see the boy 
and to make enquiry as to his character and conduct. Although 
the reports were always good, the pitiful allowance of £20 a year 
was never increased. But in January 188] Mr. Whalley’s health 
was seriously failing, and he began to arrange for putting his son, 
who would come of age in the following month, into a very 
different position. 

His first idea was to purchase £10,000 worth of stock in a 
Canadian railway in Henry Priestman’s name, but he was, perhaps 
wisely, dissuaded from doing that by Mr. Gunnell. Then he 
entered into correspondence with his stockbrokers and solicitors 
with a view to buying for the son a partnership in a gocd stock- 
broking business and said that the necessary capital would be 
forthcoming. He said nothing about this to the young man himself, 
but in March wrote to him and asked him to come to see him at 
Leominster. Henry Priestman went there on March 12 and 
stayed three days, sleeping at lodgings in the town and spending 
the days with Mr. Whalley. He was then for the first time told 
their real relationship, and learned his father’s intentions. At this 
time Mr. Whalley was in a very feeble condition. An operation 
for cancer in the throat to which he had submitted a few months 
before had made speech difficult; he found difficulty in writing 
and often had to ask Thomas to write letters for him, and there were 
symptoms of dropsy and of heart trouble. 

One day during this visit he told Priestman that he had made 
a Will leaving £10,000 to each of his two brothers, and leaving the 
residue to Priestman. Then he produced a book which contained 
the list of his securities and asked his son to go over the list and see 
what was the total. Priestman did so and made it come to £45,000 
or £50,000, and Mr. Whalley said he was not far out. They parted 
on more affectionate terms than had previously existed and Priest- 
man promised to go over to see him again. 

About this further visit there was a little difficulty. Early in © 
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April Priestman received a letter, written by Thomas but signed 
by Mr. Whalley, complaining that he had taken no notice of a 
previous letter in which he had been asked to come to Leominster. 

Priestman had not received any such letter. He wrote to his 
father saying so, and in answer received a short note from Thomas 
saying that the missing letter had certainly been sent as he had 
posted it himself. 

On Good Friday, April 15, Priestman went over to Leominster 
and found his father physically weaker, but well content that he 
had settled his affairs. He said that he had made enquiry and 
found that both his brothers were dead. So he had made a fresh 
Will, which he produced and gave to Priestman to read. It was in 
his own writing on a large piece of blue foolscap paper, and although 
Priestman did not notice the date he did notice that one of the 
witnesses was described as ‘ Registrar of Births and Deaths.’ The 
Will was very simple. There were legacies of £100 each to Gunnell 
and Thomas. £400 was left for the restoration of a little church 
at Leominster, and the residue was left to Harry Whalley Priestman. 
The executors were Priestman, Gunnell, and Thomas. 

On this day Priestman had no conversation with either Gunnell 
or Thomas ; he went back to Hereford that evening and next day 
resumed his duties in the Railway Office. 

He never saw or heard from his father again. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, May 7, a telegram reached him 
from Mr. Gunnell—‘Mr. Whalley died suddenly this morning. 
You need not come before Monday as I will see to matters.’ As 
Gunnell was a co-executor under the Will which Priestman had 
seen there was nothing remarkable in the telegram, but he thought 
it curious that while Mr. Whalley was said to have died in the 
morning the telegram was not handed in at Leominster until 3.43, 
while the last train by which he could reach Leominster that evening 
left Hereford at 3.40. On the Sunday he went to Leominster, and 
stayed until the funeral in Mr. Gunnell’s house. Gunnell said that 
he had all the securities and would read the Will after the funeral. 

So on the Tuesday when they came back from the funeral 
and Gunnell, Priestman, and Thomas were together at Gunnell’s 
house, Gunnell said ‘ We will read the Will now—it does not interest 
anyone but ourselves, we had better be alone.’ 

Then he produced a Will not in Mr. Whalley’s handwriting 
but signed by him and duly witnessed dated March 21. It was on 
a sheet of white letter paper. By it £5000 was left to Priestman, 
£100 each to Gunnell and Nash, and the residue to Thomas. Priest - 
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man only said—‘ astonishing,’ and left the room. But before he 
went back to Hereford he told Gunnell how disappointed he was, 
and how his father had told him that but for Gunnell’s advice 
£10,000 worth of stock would have been purchased in his name. 
Gunnell admitted that he had given that advice, and said he was 
very sorry for Priestman and felt for him as if he was his own son. 
But he went on to warn him not to say anything about it, for if 
he did Mr. Lloyd, the solicitor, might advertise for next of kin, 
and if any were found he would get nothing at all. 

On May 10, the day of the funeral, the Will was taken to Mr. 
Lloyd. It was examined and copies made; the securities were 
gone over and found to amount to £55,000; and on May 17 the 
Will was lodged in the Registry at Hereford. 

Meanwhile the next of kin had been found in the person of a 
son of one of the deceased’s brothers, and a caveat was put in. 
The proceedings were not hurried, and it was not until June 10, 
1882, that the case came in the list for trial in the Probate Division. 
It was denied by the defendants that this was a genuine Will, 
and in the long interval before the hearing the document was often 
and carefully examined by their witnesses at the office of the 
Hereford Registry. Nothing whatever was discovered which threw 
doubt upon its validity. The signature and the date were 
unquestionably in Mr. Whalley’s handwriting, and the slight 
appearance of compression observed on the last few lines of the Will 
might easily be caused by the necessity of leaving space for the 
signature and the attestation. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard and I were retained for the executors 
who propounded the Will and we had two consultations before 
the day of trial. We of course knew nothing whatever of the 
conversations which had taken place between Priestman and the 
testator, or of either of the Wills which he had seen. We had 
in our briefs the evidence of Thomas and Gunnell the executors, 
and of Rees and Nash the witnesses, all respectable men, and 
saw no reason to doubt its truth. 

But it could not be denied that the Will was very ungenerous 
to a well-behaved and deserving son, and that the giving of £50,000 
to a railway porter had no reasonable explanations. So when we 
were approached by the other side with proposals of compromise 
we learned from Thomas that he had not expected nearly so large 
& fortune and would be quite content with a smaller sum, and after 
discussion with Mr. Charles Russell (afterwards Lord Russell of 
Killowen), who appeared for the defendants, a compromise was 
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agreed to by which Priestman would receive his £5000, and the 
residue be divided in equal shares between Priestman, Thomas, and 
the next of kin. 

Then Nash was called as a witness, and described how he, at 
the request of Mr. Whalley, wrote out the Will, and how he and 
Rees saw the testator sign and date it, and then themselves signed 
the attestation clause. Rees was in attendance, but there was no 
occasion to call him. Nash was not cross-examined, and the Court 
gave judgement in favour of the Will. 

This was on Saturday, June 10. Young Priestman and his 
friends were so delighted with the result of the case that they 
determined to celebrate it by a@ merry-making at Leominster. 
So a coach was hired, and on the 17th a cheerful party drove over 
from Hereford, and as they passed the house where Thomas lived, 
they blew a horn and shouted and waved their hands in sign of 
triumph. Thomas was at home and had very likely heard that 
they were coming. As they went by he held up to the window 
and waved before them a sheet of blue paper. It occurred at once 
to Priestman and to a young solicitor’s clerk named Turner, who 
was with him on the coach, that probably this was the will of April 
which Priestman’s father had shown him, but of which nothing 
had been heard since Mr. Whalley’s death. 

Turner set to work at once, and very skilfully, not hurrying 
matters, but taking occasional opportunities, he put himself on 
very friendly terms with Rees and Nash. As he expected, it was 
not long before they began to quarrel with Thomas. They had 
naturally expected to have some share in his good fortune, and in 
the early days after the funeral, when he thought he was sure to 
be the possessor of £50,000, he made generous promises, and talked 
of giving them £3000 each. After the compromise matters were, 
of course, very different, and £500 each was all he could be induced 
to promise. And he showed great reluctance to put any promise 
in writing. They, dissatisfied and suspicious, found a sympathetic 
friend in Turner, and although they could never be led to say 
anything definite about the preparation of the will, they dropped 
hints that if they chose to speak Thomas would be sorry he had 
treated them so badly. Turner was always at hand to foment 
the trouble, and presently suggested to Rees that if Thomas would 
make no promise in writing, it would be a good thing that there 
should be some witness to an oral promise. So on October 2, 
when a conversation between Rees and Thomas ended as usual 
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in violent language on both sides, Turner came from concealment 
and told Thomas he had heard every word of their talk. Thomas 
knocked him dewn. There was a summons for assault, and Turner 
began further inquiries which resulted in an action being brought 
in the King’s Bench Division by Priestman and the next of kin to 
set aside the compromise of June 10 on the ground that it was 
obtained by fraud and misrepresentation. 

Priestman himself was not greatly interested in this suit, for 
it was arranged that if it should succeed and an intestacy be 
declared, he should be paid £22,000, the same sum as he would 
receive under the compromise. 

This action came on for trial before Mr. Justice Manisty and a 
special jury at the Royal Courts on November 16, 1883, and lasted 
no less than fourteen days. Mr. Charles Russell and Mr. R. E. 
Webster (afterwards Lord Alverstone) appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Sir Hardinge Giffard and I for the defendants. One of the 
first witnesses called was Edward Rees. He described in great 
detail how upon an evening in April he and Thomas and Nash 
were together and manufactured the Will of which probate had been 
granted. He said that Thomas produced a letter written by him- 
self in pencil, but signed and dated in ink by Mr. Whalley. It was 
on a single sheet of white paper and was addressed to H. W. Priest- 
man, but had never been sent to him. Nash had two or three sheets 
of paper of the same size, and on one of these he made the draft 
of a Will which would occupy the same space as the pencil writing 
of the letter. Then, said Rees, Nash carefully rubbed out with a 
piece of india-rubber all this pencil writing and inserted in its place 
in ink the Will which he had drafted and an attestation clause 
which Rees and he signed as witnesses. 

There was some evidence of circumstances which seemed to 
corroborate this story, but nothing of much importance except the 
account which Turner gave of his conversations with Nash; an 
account which Nash declared to be wholly untrue. 

And against these two witnesses, one of whom confessed himself 
a willing accomplice in the forgery he described, the other having 
& vindictive resentment against Thomas and a strong personal 
interest in the success of the suit, we were able to call Thomas and 
Nash, who gave their evidence clearly and firmly and were not 
shaken by cross-examination ; and we had besides a very important 
witness in Mr. Gunnell, who had no apparent interest in the matter, 
and who proved that the Will came to his hands almost immediately 
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after Mr. Whalley’s death in an envelope which was fastened and 
was enclosed in the testator’s handwriting: ‘This to be opened 
only by E. Gunnell, Esq., Wine and Spirit Merchant, Leominster.’ 

If the jury had been called upon to decide with only this evidence 
before them, I think it very likely that the compromise would have 
been left undisturbed. But there was another quite disinterested 
witness brought into Court whose evidence determined the result. 
That was the Will itself. 

When Turner, determined to avenge himself on Thomas for 
the knock-down blow, set to work to bring about a fresh trial, 
it occurred to him to go and have another look at the document 
in the Hereford Registry. No one had been to examine it since 
April 13, 1882. He went there on November 1, 1882, and what he 
saw took him there again on the next day and the next, to make 
yet closer examinations, others being with him on the later visits. 
When he had seen the paper nine months before, there had been 
no sign upon it of any other writing than the Will and attestation 
clause and signatures, all in ink. Now, at the first line of the Will 
and at the last line, and at one part of the margin, there were marks 
which looked like the faintest possible traces of pencil writing. 

When twelve months later Mr. Charles Russell opened the case 
before Mr. Justice Manisty, he said that careful examination showed 
that near the top of the page ‘DH P’ in capital letters appeared 
with such spaces between them as showed that a letter had been 
written beginning ‘ Dear Harry Priestman,’ that close to the bottom 
line of the Will fragments of letters could be traced which indicated 
the words ‘ wish Mr. W. to sign this that you may know his wish,’ 
and that in the margin the word ‘ know’ was in the handwriting 
of Thomas. 

But the evidence of one expert of high position and repute 
practically decided the case. Mr. Richard Holmes, the librarian 
at Windsor Castle, who had been sixteen years in the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum, described how it came to pass 
that the marks which were quite invisible in April 1882 had become 
observable in the following November, and were still clearer when 
he examined the document in the summer of 1883. 

He said, ‘ The obliteration of pencil marks is rarely successful. 
When a pencil is used it makes an indentation in the paper and 
disturbs the filaments of the paper. These filaments are disturbed 
when the attempt is made to erase the pencil, and cover up the 
particles of lead which are most firmly attached to the paper. 
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In time, particularly if the paper is subjected to pressure, the 
indentation seems to disappear, the filaments recover their 
original position, and so discover the lead.’ 

A scarcely less important witness was Mr. William Earles, the 
resident clerk at the Hereford Registry, for he was the first to dis- 
cover the reappearing pencil writing. On the day after the assault 
upon Turner he had the curiosity to look again at the Will, which 
he had found no cause to suspect when it was brought in to the 
Registry sixteen months before. Now, using a magnifying glass, he 
discovered ‘W’ in pencil at the top of the page, various pencil 
strokes or marks throughout the whole body of the Will, and below 
the last line a word that looked like ‘ silver ’ and ‘ know my wishes.’ 
These last words he could see distinctly. 

Mr. Holmes also gave evidence that an examination of the 
envelope in which the will had been given to Gunnell showed that 
it had been opened by steaming and then reclosed. 

The trial ended on December 4, 1883, after a long and very 
careful summing-up by Mr. Justice Manisty, and the jury found 
that the compromise was induced by fraud and misrepresentation. 
Judgement was thereupon given setting it aside, and the Probate 
Court subsequently revoked the probate and declared an intestacy. 

I do not know how it came about that a prosecution was so 
long delayed, but it was not till November 24 in the following year 
that Thomas, Nash, and Gunnell were put on their trial for forgery 
at the Central Criminal Court before Mr. Justice Stephen. The 
Solicitor-General (Sir Farrer Herschell), Mr. R. 8. Wright, and 
Mr. Danckwertz appeared for the prosecution, Sir Hardinge Giffard 
and Mr. C. H. Anderson defended Thomas and Nash, and Mr. 
Gwynne James defended Gunnell. | 

Sir Hardinge fought for his clients with the greatest pertinacity, 
and although no witnesses were called for the defence, as under 
the strange and oppressive law of that time the prisoners were not 
allowed to give evidence, the trial lasted six days and the report 
fills eighty-six pages of the Central Criminal Court Reports. But 
the case was hopeless from the first ; the pencil writing was now 
even more clearly visible, and the only possible suggestion for the 
defence was that it had been secretly written on the paper by 
Turner or his associates at their visits to the Registry. 

It needed some courage even to state such a defence. 

Thomas and Nash were found guilty and sentenced to fifteen 
years penal servitude. Gunnell was acquitted. 
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By Christmas-tide most reasonable people have forgotten all the 
joys of the summer holidays, all the inconveniences of the long 
drought, even the re-flowering of the chestnut trees in August in 
the Champs Elysées. But the Institut will remember with con- 
sternation the temerity of M. Lépine, the once celebrated Préfet 
de Police in Paris, who actually ventured to suggest, during the 
great heat of last July, that the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques should indulge in a short vacation. He was gravely 
called to order; the Académie continued in perpetual session, 
according to tradition; but the academicians for the most part 
betook themselves to the mountains and the seaside. Yet those 
of us who are not bound by the stern formalities of the days of 
Louis XIV must feel that there was much to be said for M. Lépine’s 
proposal. It is not only societies of letters and statistics that 
would be the better and the wiser for an annual vacation ; the 
bodies and brains of all who are responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs are in urgent need of rest and recreation after the 
intolerable strain of the last seven years. The truth is that the 
world is being governed by teams of tired men ; and the worst of 
it is that the second and third elevens are as weary as the first, for 
all efficient people had their sleepless tasks to perform during the 
Great War. Changes of Government will not hasten the coming of 
that peace to which mankind is looking forward. Fresh minds, 
not necessarily fresh men, alone can solve the immense problems 
that beset the habitable globe ; and not the least of such problems 
is to discover how these brains can be refreshed without regular 
periods of uninterrupted rest. 

I find, in this fact of intellectual exhaustion, sufficient reason 
to account for the nervous tension that undoubtedly prevails at 
intervals in the relations between France and England. The 
‘Entente’ exists, but the ‘ Cordiale’ shows signs of evaporating. 
Personal friendships are not jeopardised ; diplomatic conversa- 
tions are frank and courteous ; but it is impossible to move about 
Paris or through France without appreciating, more in sorrow than 
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in anger, that the average Frenchman feels very sore with England 
—a feeling that has grown steadily, and has been fostered assiduously 
in certain quarters, ever since the signature of the Treaty of 
Versailles. And when the average Frenchman has a grievance, 
or even when he has not, he is accustomed to express himself very 
strongly. He is intensely individualistic ; he holds a certain set 
of opinions, and his own personal interpretation of those opinions, 
with passionate vehemence, and will go to almost any length to 
vindicate his attitude against all comers. To differ from him in 
the slightest particular is to quarrel with him—for the moment ; 
his spoken or his written word, above all his devotion to inexorable 
logic, carries him much farther than his acute intellect can justify. 
This is the temperament that we, with our more casual and perhaps 
more practical natures, must take pains to understand when we 
hear speeches or read articles charging us with leaving France in 
the lurch and making off with all the spoils of war—for that is the 
vague but sincere belief of the ordinary French man in the street. 
But if France is tired and sensitive—and with how much reason !— 
we of Britain are tired too ; a cause which no doubt intensifies the 
defects of a character that foreigners have always declared to be 
incomprehensible. 

Therefore, the wisest way of escape from those critical impasses 
with which both countries are occasionally confronted, is that 
neither should take too literally the acerbities of Notes and speeches, 
from whomsoever they proceed; remembering that the true 
common sense which binds both nations will never tolerate a 
rupture between them. The Grand Old Man of letters, Ernest 
Daudet, made this very clear in an admirable article published a 
few weeks ago : he refers therein to periods in the days of Charles X 
and of Louis Philippe, when good relations seemed to be approach- 
ing breaking-point between France and England; but on each 
occasion the imperious order of public reason avoided a collision 
that might have had irreparable results. One likes to believe that 
the League of Nations will stand for the permanent embodiment of 
that balanced mind which in future is to hold the scales evenly 
between policies that are in conflict. It was chaffingly reported of 
the ‘ Tiger’ during the Peace Conference, that every night when 
he retired to rest he said to himself: ‘ Clemenceau, you believe in 
the League of Nations ’ ; but on rising in the morning he murmured 
‘Clemenceau, you know you do not believe in the League of 
Nations.’ That was, I imagine, the case with most of us who 
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desired with all our hearts to see the League established for the good 
of the world, but who at the same time felt desperately anxious for 
its infant life when we saw it almost suffocated beneath the weight 
of responsibilities with which it was burdened from its earliest 
days. But if, with increasing experience and powers, the League 
can prove itself to be a tribunal of neutral intellects to which the 
Supreme Council, and afterwards nations and governments, may 
confidently commit the differences that arise between them, then 
we shall have much reason to bless the foundling which President 
Wilson abandoned upon the doorstep of Europe. 

Whilst problems like the foregoing are occupying a large place 
in public print and in private conversation, the housing question 
still remains a riddle unsolved, and apparently insoluble, in France 
as elsewhere. It is no consolation to know that in Cairo and 
Alexandria, in Rome and Milan, the lack of accommodation is equally 
apparent ; that does not help us towards getting a flat or a house 
in Paris. I find members of Parliament, diplomats, heads of banks 
and industrial firms, all in the same plight of homelessness ; living 
perforce in hotels at very high prices and looking forward, almost 
with joy, to the day when they will be lucky enough to secure some 
pied-d-terre, even though the rent has risen about three-fold since the 
war and the taxation is now one-tenth of the annual rent multiplied 
by seven. I am credibly informed that in this gay capital quite a 
good income can be made by doctors’ secretaries and by under- 
takers in return for early information as to apartments that are 
likely to fall vacant ; the house-hunter must add this fee to his 
initial expenses, together with the douceur that he offers to the 
concierge to plead his case favourably with the landlord and so 
secure preference over other candidates for lodgings. It is all 
rather inexplicable, in a country where two million men have 
recently died with the colours, but which is, nevertheless, said to be 
at least a million houses short of its requirements, Sometimes I 
am informed that the congestion in the great cities is due to the 
large influx of refugees from the areas devastated by Germany during 
the war. If so, it will not be remedied for many a long day ; for I 
am persuaded that, however much restoration may be done to the 
country villages to make them habitable once more, there will be 
no great enthusiasm, except among the old people, to return to 
them. The joys of town life, with its manifold congregational 
opportunities, have seduced thousands of the young and middle- 
aged from their allegiance to the countryside with its loneliness and 
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low wages; herein lies another problem of the future to arrest 
the attention of an already overburdened generation of statesmen. 

The hotel-keeper, however, is one of those to whom this ill-wind 

blows nothing but good. He has to admit that in his business, at 
least, there is very little to complain of, for he could fill his house 
three times over the whole year round, either with French people 
or with tourists. Of the latter, the supply appears to be quite 
inexhaustible—mainly from the United States. They are the most 
inveterate restaurant-livers and sightseers imaginable. Summer 
and winter alike, they crowd the trains to the battle-fields, and the 
charabancs to visit Paris and the environs. Sometimes I have 
been with friends on these parties, which might be made far more 
entertaining and interesting if the guides attached to them were 
of a higher calibre. I can even imagine the foundation of a 
‘Courier Corps,’ not only for tourists to Paris, but to the Continent 
generally. I am certain that there is fun and a modest fortune to 
be got out of a profession which once was lucrative, but which 
has practically disappeared for want of suitable recruits. A good 
courier used to become the friend of the family and accompanied 
them regularly on their annual tours; but he has died out and 
nobody has replaced him. Here is the chance of a lifetime for the 
unemployed officer or N.C.O. with the gift of tongues (including his 
own), a taste for the arts, and an inclination to make himself agree- 
able and useful to his compatriots abroad. 

I see no reason why a Courier Corps should not be started in 
London, admission to which would be regulated by a preliminary 
examination. There would be two classes of couriers: single men 
might be chosen to do the travelling work, which would be allotted 
to them according to their knowledge of the countries which the 
clients wished to see. The other class would be resident couriers, 
who would settle down with their families in the big European 
centres affected by tourists, and would act as guides to picture 
galleries and museums and places of historic or artistic interest. 
One can imagine that the English and American Tourist Companies, 
who do so much to facilitate travelling nowadays, would be only 
too glad to co-operate in a venture of this kind, and there is no doubt 
but that the visitor would highly appreciate the services of culti- 
vated guides after the quite inferior class of interpreter whom he 
has had to endure for many years past.. Of course, the whole 
success of this scheme would depend upon being able to get the right 
sort of man. Certainly the class exists, and it is a large one, as 
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can be gathered from the long lists of highly qualified men who, 
since the war, have been looking for employment. If the scheme 
proved popular, it could be developed to any extent: Our officers 
know the Belgian and French canals, many parts of Russia (when 
that country once more becomes accessible), the Balkan Peninsula, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and, of course, India. What a 
blessing it would be if, in all such places, as well as in Europe, the 
ever-increasing number of tourists could find at their disposal a 
few British guides as easily as they find banks, instead of being at 
the mercy of a collection of native harpies, or left to waste time and 
money fending for themselves as strangers in an unknown land. 

Such schemes, however, draw me far from Paris ; placid enough 
in theory, but full of adventure if one cares to seek for it. I think 
it was Taine who, in one of his essays on the Italian Renaissance, 
regretted the disappearance of ‘ liberty and risks’ from the social 
life of our times ; but surely his complaint was premature. Vasari 
and Benvenuto Cellini give us stirring pictures of those ancient 
days, with their stories of open assaults and hidden ambushes to 
molest the peaceful citizen. But the columns of our daily news- 
papers in this year of grace are quite as thrilling as those of the 
chroniclers of Italy, and cause a great deal more concern to the 
Paris police than they did to the night-watchmen of Florence or 
Bologna. Train robberies, mysterious murders, and audacious 
burglaries are far more rife than they used to.be, although the 
subtlety of their execution leaves much to be desired. Fortunately, 
the public is not too much alarmed by these excesses, which are 
widely advertised in the French press ; for we have the consolation 
of knowing that the clumsy audacity of these imperfect Raffles 
and Arséne Lupins is swiftly punished by the uncanny sagacity of 
an exceedingly efficient police. Now that the latter are properly 
armed, I expect that we shall hear less of ‘ the terror that walketh 
in darkness,’ which is proverbially careful of its own skin. 

But in spite of these ebullitions of crime we go our way, paying 
no undue attention to them ; reserving our real interest for political 
crises, the retreat of a favourite actress to a convent, or the ap- 
pearance of new metal coins to take the place of the horrible paper- 
money with which we have been cursed for so long. Assuredly 
the sportsman never misses a sabbath-day’s shooting on account 
of them, nor the fisherman who sits serenely smoking, rod in hand, 
on the banks of the Marne or the Seine. In French opinion, the 
angler is the poor relation of the chasseur ; in French houses nobody 
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dreams of listening to a fishing story, whilst the greatest attention 
is paid to the gunner who enlivens his anecdotes of the day’s pro- 
ceedings with noises like ‘ Frr’t’ and ‘ Dzzz’ and ‘ Pan !—Pan !’ 
But whenever I see one of those patient devotees of the gentle 
art, sitting motionless beside the river as I cross the Seine to one 
or other of the Government Departments, I think of Salvandy who 
was Minister of Education under Louis Philippe, and whose one 
regular irregularity consisted in escaping from his office and fishing 
daily, for a quiet hour or two, beneath one of the arches of the 
Pont de la Concorde. One day he found his ‘ pitch’ occupied, but 
he dared not expostulate in so free a country. After a week of 
silent exasperation he got into conversation with his rival, who 
told him that he was a teacher who had been dismissed, and that 
he had come to Paris to appeal to the Minister of Education. 
‘ But,’ he added plaintively, ‘ the Minister never seems to be there ; 
so, in the intervals of waiting, I come down and fish.’ The story 
pleased M. Salvandy, who at once seized the double opportunity 
of gratifying a fellow sportsman and himself by a single act of 
clemency. The school teacher, re-instated, was recalled imme- 
diately to his post; and the Minister resumed his accustomed 
seat beneath the bridge. 

Possibly he was considered an eccentric in his generation ; but 
now sport has come into its own in France, with the Prime Minister, 
M. Briand, as an accomplished fisherman, and an Under-Secretary 
for Physical Education and Athletics. One can hardly believe that 
only thirty years ago there were no football or lawn-tennis clubs 
in this country, or that, up till 1903, English boxing was forbidden 
by law. For now there are no fewer than 10,000 ‘ sporting clubs’ 
in France, grouped under provincial federations with a National 
Sports Association at their head. These regulate sport in all its 
branches; including rowing, shooting, polo, yachting, swimming, 
skating, tennis, archery, and football within their sphere of 
activities. Few people remember the violent opposition that was 
offered in the early days to the organisation of these manly exercises 
in this country, which now can boast its international champions 
in nearly every department, and can more than hold its own in all. 
And, apart from the executants, sport has taken a real hold upon 
the French public, who flock in their thousands to every first-class 
‘fixture,’ and follow the match with all the enthusiasm of an 
English crowd. Here we move into an atmosphere of international 
comity : speaking and thinking in a kind of Esperanto, the sports- 
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man’s lingua franca, which obviates misunderstandings and is 
comprehended of all nations as easily as the humour of Charlie 
Chaplin (La Bruyére in a billy-cock), whose irresistible appeal 
cares nothing for nationalities or geographical boundaries. Can 
it be that in the future an international Federation of Athletic 
clubs will play a striking part in the pacification of the world? If 
so, the League of Nations should be up and doing, and should 
initiate (like Selfridge’s or the ill-fated Printemps) a ‘Sports depart- 
ment,’ on the banks of the Lake of Geneva! Here, in the jargon 
of the day, is ‘ an avenue of peace that well might be explored.’ 

It is, after all, but a development of the old theory of govern- 
ment of the people by the people, which has lain for some time in 
disuse, especially since 1914, but appears to be coming into its own 
again. I notice, for example, that the new Préfet de Police, M. 
Leullier, is taking very energetic steps to make civic life more 
bearable for the citizens of Paris, and has secured public opinion 
as his most powerful weapon of offence in his laudable campaign. 
As a consequence, the prices of most of the necessaries and some 
of the luxuries of life have been considerably reduced during the 
past four months, and now he is out to make the casual pedestrian’s 
life a little more secure. The plan is to inset a broad strip of pink 
pavement at certain crossings over the Boulevards and in other 
populous thoroughfares. When these are seen, it is expected that 
omnibus and taxi-drivers will instinctively pull up and allow the 
despised foot-passengers to cross unscathed. I devoutly hope that 
this new plan may succeed, but I am not hopeful. The leopard 
will change his spots more readily than the chauffeur his speed ; 
the fldneur will not fail to use these coral strands of comparative 
safety to exchange salutations and gossip with his acquaintances ; 
and then, the Paris mud! Has M. Leullier considered our mud, 
whose alchemy spatters our black trousers with white and our 
white trousers with black ? I am terribly afraid lest, in winter and 
spring, this particular mixture of ours will cover the beautiful pink 
inlay, and the old hazardous game of sauve qui peut will begin again 
as a seasonable winter sport. 

Here, again, the French are making strides in the direction of 
competing for customers who usually go to Switzerland for their 
tobogganing and ski-running. In the Vosges and the Pyrenees 
and in Haute-Savoie there is plenty of such pleasure-ground await- 
ing us. It is all a question of money and enthusiasm to get these 
winter resorts going, but neither commodity is yet sufficient for the 
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purpose. Perhaps the reason is that the French people prefer 


(and who shall blame them ?) to spend the winter months at their 
own firesides, reading new books, and occasionally seeing new plays, 
for Christmas-tide is the best time for publishing and for theatrical 
productions. Certainly it is a very agreeable season to spend in 
Paris. 

Not that the Christmas festival counts for much among the 
grown-up population. The nearest they get to it is at the Réveallon 
suppers on Christmas Eve, when people regale their friends, either 
in their private houses or in restaurants, with the foie gras, cold 
goose, and black puddings which are the traditional dishes to 
recuperate the faithful after the midnight mass. Fortunately, 
however, French children are not forgotten on the Birthday of the 
Child. They keep the Feast of St. Nicholas; and on Christmas Eve 
they stand their little shoes near the fireplace, knowing that when 
they wake they will find a present from le petit Jésus, and close 
beside it a small Christmas tree decorated by some unknown hand. 
And such presents, too! Far more expensive, even in the humblest 
houses, than they would be in England, and infinitely appreciated 
by the little ones to whom these windfalls come but rarely in their 
early years. But, after this waking surprise, and after they have 
attended mass and said a little prayer at the créche, Christmas is 
over for them, even though father and mother may take them in 
the afternoon for a stroll among the toy-booths on the Boulevards, 
to tea in a café, and finally to a theatre (there are no pantomimes), 
where the tired little eyes close in sleep until it is time to struggle 
home to bed. ‘ 

Nevertheless, the shops in Paris make a brave show during 
Christmas-tide, and in some of them the children’s fairs are 
wondrous to behold. The florists and the jewellers, the confec- 
tioners, the booksellers and the Aspreys of Paris, deck them- 
selves out at this season of the year with such seductive finery that 
even Parsifal would be tempted to ruin himself for their sakes. 
Was ever so fair a profusion of precious stones, such luxury in 
leather-work, so brave an array of rich motor-cars, and of rare 
bibelots, spread in the sight of any bird? But these are the outward 
and visible signs not of Christmas but of New Year’s Day, a festival 
which is kept in France (as in Scotland) with exceptional fervour. 
It is the day when families forgather and ¢trennes are exchanged, 
when flowers and bon-bons and visiting cards are showered upon 
acquaintances, and when every servant in the house and in the 
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office receives a gift from his employer. This practice, it may be 
predicted with certainty, will not change this year, lean year 
though it be and not to be lightly charged with unnecessary ex- 
penses. Rumours of European unrest, of changes of Government 
of difficulties at Washington, even of the appearance of a new 
Clemenceau newspaper, will not for a moment divert us from the 
dinners and dances that are traditionally connected with the 
incoming of the New Year. As for the day of reckoning . . . well, 
the following little story is not inappropriate. It is reported that 
at a certain Cabinet meeting in the autumn M. Briand noticed that 
his colleague, M. Loucheur, was fast asleep and, as usual, smiling. 
‘Don’t wake him,’ said the Prime Minister : ‘ he is dreaming that 


the Germans will pay.’ 
Tan MAtcoum. 





NATURE MORTE. 


‘112. Marasso. Nature Morte (lent by Hiram 8S. Grand, Esq.).’ 


THe picture brought me up short as I was rather sleepily 
mooning round the exhibition of modern French paintings. It was 
my second gallery since lunch, the effects of coffee had long since 
worn off, my feet were heavy with loitering, and my brain was in 
that state of semi-hypnosis which is brought on by walking round 
in circles looking intently at a succession of bright objects in a. 
stuffy room. My bowler hat was burning into my brow, and only 
the certainty that to sit for an instant on one of the padded 
couches meant a scandalous public slumber kept me perambulating. 
Till tea—three-quarters of an hour distant—lI should be a walking 
corpse. With the gait of a worn-out City waiter, flat feet, yielding 
knees, and bent shoulders, I was shuffling down the length of the 
farthest room when I came upon Number 112. There were other 
pictures of Cubist inspiration in that room, but they had not 
cheered nor checked my funereal progress. The method had lost 
its novelty for me, though I was no nearer to understanding its 
aesthetic principles than I had been in the days of its furious 
birth. Various well-meaning people had then held forth to me 
energetically of rhythm, planes, and significant form, but it had 
all sounded in my ears with no more significance than the buzzing 
of bees round a hive. 

But Number 112 was an arresting picture, however hazy its 
aesthetic principles seemed to an observer of my limited appre- 
hensions. JI remembered having read in some catalogue some time 
or other that even among other Cubist manifestations those of 
Matasso were always unmistakable. The writer ascribed this to 
his brilliant intellectuality, and he may have been right, but the 
plain man would have said no more than that its pattern and colour 
were so striking that its cry for attention drowned all the other 
pictures in the room. It had the quality of the best posters, 
that quality of attracting even the most sluggish and unintelligent 
eye. People had ceased to cover themselves with ridicule by 
asking—at all events audibly—what such pictures were ‘ meant to 
be’: still, there were certain indications in this particular example 
which invited curious speculation. The legend ‘Old Tom,’ for 
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instance, was to be read in one part of the design, in another place 
a piece of quite realistic bread appeared in the welter of cubic 
patterns. In the upper part of the picture was half a head, dead 
white, apparently of some plaster bust cloven through the middle 
of the skull by the artist’s mental hatchet, with its surviving half 
hideously distorted and deliquescing into baleful, multicoloured 
triangles which descended threateningly in the direction of what 
appeared to be a table-leg. In the midst of the triangles the 
letters ‘BEAC’ could be faintly described, making the inference 
almost certain that a cast of Disraeli had stirred Matasso’s 
soul to this particular explosion. The whole effect upon me of 
the picture—a large one, quite four feet high—was indescribably 
sinister. The thing was just an overpowering bogey, as terrible as 
one of Blake’s lost cosmic spirits but without their romantic 
gravity ; and that dead white cloven head, with its heavy, lack- 
lustre eye, horribly exaggerated, gave it an uncanny suggestion of 
life which belied its title. ‘Nature Morte’ is a lugubrious title, 
certainly, though translated into its English equivalent ‘ Still 
Life ’ it is innocent. But there was nothing still in this Matasso ; 
it vibrated in all its intersecting cubes and cunningly jumbled 
shapes with disturbing vitality. Virulent flashes of green and 
blue and purple gleamed from the larger patches of a livid pale 
hue, and the whole was framed in a jagged outline of intense 
scarlet. I stood gazing at the bogey in resentful fascination, 
while other people and little wisps of comment, reverent or 
derisive, floated by me. 

At length the spell wore off. I looked at my watch, rejoiced 
in the proximity of tea and was about to go, when I noticed the 
back of a short man bending down very close to the picture. The 
figure seemed familiar, and, as the man straightened himself, I 
saw under the large black felt hat the face of my old friend Pereira. 
1 had not seen him for a year or two, and greeted him heartily. 

‘ Hallo, old Stick-in-the-mud,’ he answered, ‘ glad to see your 
solemn old face again! I’ve been abroad, Spain and Africa, for the 
last two years. I didn’t expect to meet you gloating over a Matasso. 
Splendid thing, isn’t it? I used to know him in those days. 
Some people say it was the happiest time in his life, when he was 
young and comparatively unknown, living in that sitting-room 
in Kentish Town. Often used to drop in on him there. Such a 
quaint old landlady he had, so proud of Dizzy’s bust which 
she won in a raffle. It usually stood on the mantelpiece, and she 
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was rather annoyed when Matasso would take it down and put it 
on the scarlet tablecleth—I gave him that—while he was having 
supper. Said it kept him company. He was an amusing fellow, 
desperately poor then, but always jolly. Don’t you like it ? 
Wonderful texture, isn’t it, and what genius in that recession of 
the planes ! ’ 

He indicated the middle of the picture with his thumb, sweeping 
it upwards in the way painters have. Neither the motion nor the 
planes conveyed anything to me, and he knew it, but could not 
resist pulling my leg. I made the futile remark that I supposed 
it was very fine, but that I should not care to have it in my house. 

‘Yes, of course,’ he assented. ‘It’s a picture for a gallery. 
Too overpowering in a room. But it was in a room before Grand 
bought it. They found it too much for them.’ 

‘Who did ?’ I asked. 

‘Good Lord! Didn’t you know little Congreve and his wife ? 
A queer story, but I can’t tell it you here in this stuffy room.’ 

I was about to walk to my club in St. James’s Street for tea 
and crumpets. Would he come too ? 

‘Righto! Splendid! Haven’t had decent tea or crumpets for 
two years. And we'll yarn over old times.’ 

After tea and crumpets a pipe in comfortable arm-chairs, not 
too near the fire. And then I heard the story of the Congreves, the 
first owners of that bogey. I give it in Pereira’s words. 

‘The Congreves were a jolly couple in those days. They had a 
big, comfortable house on Hampstead Heath, full of nice old things, 
furniture, china, and so on. For a childless couple they were well 
enough off, though nowhere near being rich, but, having a decent 
income, they had the sense to range the mechanical structure of 
their existence—food, drink, clothes, rent—so well within it, that 
there was a substantial superfluity each year to spend on luxuries 
and caprices. An ideal state of affairs. They never had to think 
twice before they took a cab or went to a theatre with supper 
afterwards or arranged a trip abroad. In a quiet way too they could 
buy nice things for which they poked about in curiosity shops, as one 
still could in those days. It was a pleasant house to go to, as they 
were a thoroughly happy pair before this unlucky business. - One 
often saw them in studios, and I am surprised you never met them. 
Charlie Congreve was a smallish man, inclined to roundness, 
with @ fine forehead rather spoiled by the fussy mouth and chin 
below it. He was an intelligent fellow, with a rather comic strain 
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of seriousness: not that he could not enjoy himself when there 
was any fun about, but he was always a bit preoccupied with the 
significance and ultimate value of things. He had to sum them 
up, couldn’t just dip into them. It was characteristic of him, 
after some idea had been discussed, to snort heavily through his 
nostrils and say ponderously: “ Yes, but it’s not really good.” 
That “not really good” became a kind of critical byword among 
us all in talking of books, pictures, and persons, or of anything 
that was a trifle ephemeral and frivolous. If one saw him having 
supper at the Savoy one would go up and say “ Congreve, this is 
not really good,” whereupon he would beam at his wife, and 
breathe like a cow grazing. He wrote a bit, little articles and 
reviews, but he was too diffident to produce anything solid. 
Anyhow it wasn’t necessary, and what with his garden and 
heaps of literary and artistic interests he got through life very 
comfortably. 

‘ Besides, he had his wife’s society, and had time to enjoy it 
for more than the few hurried hours which are all that the average 
daily-breader gets. She was a pretty woman, with dark brown hair, 
fair eyebrows, and dark, soft eyes which were very often fixed on 
him. She had not his intellectual capacity nor his artistic curiosity, 
but for things that were not violently off the rails she had a sur- 
prising natural gift of criticism—an admirable touchstone by which 
to tell the probable verdict of the best kind of cultivated public. 
Being rather delicate and naturally timid she had an aversion from 
anything violent or extravagant, what she called “ frightening.” 
In spite of frequenting studios a good deal, which is apt to be 
demoralising, she never lost her instinctive tidimess and moderation. 
Her rooms were always spotlessly neat, and, though she dressed 
admirably and was a person one was proud to be seen about with, 
she never went in for any eccentricities of colour or style. She 
knew perfectly what suited her, and when even an ordinary fashion 
of the day seemed to her “frightful” she passed it over. She 
was never dowdy and never voyante, rather reserved on first ac- 
quaintance and rather appealing in intimacy, as if she trusted one 
to see her through anything “ frightening ” that might turn up. 
She certainly adored Charlie—a little more, perhaps, than she 
might have done had she had a child. She would have adored 
her child and been very fond of Charlie. As it was, he was all she 
had. She didn’t like him to be long away from her and was capable 
of mild jealousy, but in her love for him there was a good deal of 
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pure solicitude. That appealing note in her, as I ‘at all events 
felt, came from her not really feeling quite sure that he could be 
trusted in all conceivable circumstances to see her through, as if 
he might suddenly take the side of the “ frightening ” things and 
leave her unprotected. I fancy his seriousness came from a slight 
tinge of morbidity in his composition of which she was better 
aware than any of his other friends. 

‘Well, there they were, Charlie and Hileen, as well suited and 
as happy as two people can reasonably expect to be, with leisure, 
fair health, enough money, a jolly house, and heaps of interests. 
Then he became bitten with Cubism, and it brought him no 
luck, I can tell you. He took it with his usual over-seriousness, 
drank in all the theories, hung about talking in the advanced 
studios and came to the conclusion that it was “really good.” 
Needless to say she took no interest at all, though she did her 
best to understand for his sake, and thought the whole thing 
horrible. You remember that exhibition of the Progressives ? 
I took you round, and a precious lot of good it did you. As an 
exhibition it was an amateur affair got up by a group of enthusiasts : 
none of the dealers would touch it then. Well, Charlie Congreve 
with one or two others agreed to spend an hour or so every day in 
the gallery as secretary and cicerone to anybody who wanted to 
learn what it was all about. Eileen poked her head in once but 
ran away again: she simply couldn’t stand it. But he became 
more and more obsessed and convinced, living with the pictures and 
talking about them all day long. Half London came and roared with 
laughing at that show, and it made him so angry to see showy 
women and puffy men making idiotic remarks in front of the 
pictures he liked best that he used to come home in a temper, 
with the cause of which he could hardly expect her to sympa- 
thise. She tried to soothe him and cocker him up, giving him 
extra nice dinners and suggesting all sorts of things to take his 
mind off the show ; but he often remained morose and gloomy 
the whole evening. She sometimes got me to dine there, to give 
him someone to whom he could unburden his soul. But, bless 
you, I didn’t wart to talk about planes and revile fools the whole 
evening, and I often used to side a bit with her in switching off to 
gayer things or in chaffing him out of his extremism. He didn’t 
like it much, and sat smoking moodily while we chattered. 

‘During that show he got to know a good many of the Pro- 
gressives as they called themselves, and precious wasters some of 
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them were : but Matasso wasn’t a waster and they hit it off together. 
He went to see Matasso several times in Kentish Town, and became 
quite crazy about his drawings. All the same, after the show he 
grew more lively again, much to the relief of Eileen. We had some’ 
jolly evenings that summer sitting out in the garden, and I remember 
one in particular when we all made ourselves silly with laughing 
as we suggested various “ really good ” ways of spending a windfall 
of fifty pounds that had come to him from an old aunt. Perhaps 
it was unfortunate that the old aunt died when she did, or he prob- 
ably wouldn’t have bought that picture, the one we were looking 
at this afternoon. Matasso had just finished it, and showed it to 
Congreve and me one Sunday in July when we walked over after 
lunch. Charlie was ecstatic and so was I, for I was younger in 
those days: Matasso got excited with so much praise, and we all 
three reached a pretty fair state of exhilaration. Matasso was just 
going away to France, and rather wanted to get rid of the picture. 
Since the show he had entered into quite advantageous relations 
with the dealers who had spotted the money in him, but he doubted 
if they were ready yet to pay him in cash for anything so large and 
startling. 

‘“ Geeve it you for feefty pounds, my boy,” he said jokingly to 
Charlie, who said “ Done.” Matasso goggled at him, quite taken 
aback : he would have let him have it for half that if he had been 
asked. But Charlie, thinking he was repenting of his offer, began 
murmuring something about not wishing to take advantage, of 
course, whereupon Matasso seized his hand in both his brawny 
fists and pumped it up and down, shouting : “ Sharlee, mon wieuz, 
I accept. Feefty pounds last me seex months. I am glad. Ce 
bon Sharlee! Really good, hein?” And so there it was. 

‘ Congreve said he would send a cheque that evening and insisted 
on taking the picture back with us to Hampstead there and then 
in a cab. 

‘We took the picture into the drawing-room, and after a good 
deal of shifting things about we found a good place for it and 
propped it up against the wall on a chair. Charlie had not much 
of an eye for general incongruities, and thought of nothing but 
getting a good light for the thing : but as I stepped back and had 
a look at the whole room, I confess it rattled me a bit. Such a 
jolly room it was, for Eileen had a fine sense of harmony in colour 
and arrangement. The Chippendale couch and chairs, covered 
with a boldly designed cretonne in quiet colours, the light and 
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delicate Persian rugs, the plain white bookshelves and mantelpiece, 
the Lowestoft bowls filled with flowers, and the outlook on the lawn 
with its trees and flower-beds, made an admirable picture in them- 
selves, graceful, soothing, very characteristic of Eileen herself. 
In it the Matasso ‘‘ Nature Morte ” shrieked out loud like a naughty 
child in a sudden passion at a well-behaved party. It did not 
blend with anything. You would have to pay attention to it 
exclusively or leave the room. I saw that at once, and I followed 
Charlie out to tea on the lawn with a nasty guilty tension about 
the diaphragm. Eileen soon saw something was up by the strained 
and excited way we talked, and after Charlie had teased her a bit 
he told her he had spent the fifty pounds on a picture by Matasso. 
The name didn’t convey much to her, and all she said was : 

«Oh dear, I hoped you were going to buy that Adams sideboard : 
it was so lovely. I don’t suppose I shall like the picture much.” 

«« Come and see it,” Charlie answered, “ it’s in the drawing-room. 
I expect you won’t like it very much at first, but it is really good, 
you know. I bet it will grow upon you, if you only give it a chance.” 

‘They walked over the lawn towards the French windows and I 
followed them. It was a bad approach. To come in from the soft 
afternoon light, the roses, the birds singing and all that diffused, 
hazy, natural beauty, made the Matasso—magnificent though it is 
in its penetration and its intellectual ruthlessness—something of a 
knockdown blow. We all three stood in silence for a moment just 
inside the room. Once or twice I had seen Eileen profoundly 
disappointed, and the look was on her face then. It was as if all 
the light had gone out of it. While they walked over the grass she 
had taken Charlie’s arm with a caressing squeeze of her hand which 
made me wretchedly envious ; but, as she stood stonily gazing at 
the Matasso, she let her hand listlessly fall away from him. 

‘« Well,” she said at last, in a voice of quiet but decided hope- 
lessness, “‘ of course I think it is perfectly frightful. I simply can’t 
see what beauty there is in horrors like that. I know I shall never 
like it, never, never, never.” 

‘Charlie mumbled something about Matasso being a great artist 
and thinking he was right to take the chance of getting so fine 
a picture of his. 

‘“ Oh yes, if you admire it. You know I never interfere with 
what you buy, but don’t expect me to rave about it, that’s all.” 

‘She was obviously trying to keep her feelings under, for the 
Matasso really inspired her with a passionate dislike, and it was 
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only with a kind of housewifely petulance, as if Charlie had bought 
a pet crocodile instead of a dog, that she asked : “‘ And where are 
you going to put it?”’ She hadn’t then realised that you don’t 
buy masterpieces to hide them away in a private den. 

‘ “Tn here, of course, just where itis.” The gruff answer struck 
her to the heart. After a swift, helpless glance all round her, she 
looked at me with that affectionate appeal in her eyes that always 
made me want to kiss her. But she saw I was implicated, and 
I have never heard anything more dismal than the restraint with 
which she simply said ‘‘Oh darling, in my pretty drawing-room ! ” 
and then she just drifted out disconsolately on to the lawn. 

‘I made some excuse and hurried away almost at once. 
I couldn’t admit, of course, that Charlie was wrong to buy the 
picture, but I felt somehow in my bones that it had been a mistake. 
Anyhow, if they were going to argue about it, I had no wish to 
embarrass her—Charlie wouldn’t have cared—by being there. No 
doubt they did argue, for she wasn’t of the kind who passively 
submit, and he wasn’t of the kind who stifle domestic argument. But 
he won, because he was set on hanging the picture just where it was. 
He said, I believe, that he would rather sell it again than have it 
anywhere else, and she gave way out of that solicitude with which 
she treated his caprices. It hit her particularly hard as I see now, 
because it was just the kind of thing which justified that distrust 
deep down inside her, the only faint shadow on their happiness. 
He had ranged himself on the side of “‘ frightening ”’ things, and 
there was no one to protect her: but, rather than have him gloomy, 
she submitted and tried to make the best of it. Congreve had the 
picture properly hung, and, before they went away for August, 
arranged to have special electric lights attached to the frame, so 
that it could produce a proper effect at night. He looked forward 
to showing it proudly off at little dinners in the winter. 

‘I went away too, and only got back to London in November. 
The first Sunday afternoon after my arrival I went up to tea with 
the Congreves. As the maid let me in, I made for the drawing- 
room as usual. The maid stopped me. ‘“ Mrs. Congreve is in the 
morning-room,” she said. This, it struck me, was a new departure, 
for the morning-room had always been one of those half-inhabited, 
odds-and-endy rooms, where one undoes parcels and sticks things 
into albums, the receptacle for household white elephants and less 
desirable pictures. I had never known Eileen receive guests there 
before. I went in, and found her alone, sitting by the fire. The 
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room, I saw, had been thoroughly tidied up, the worst of the pictures 
taken away and replaced by some Brabazon watercolours that I 
remembered in the drawing-room, there were flowers and cushions 
about which I had never seen there before, and altogether it had 
blossomed out with the unmistakable effect of being a room in 
which a woman takes some pleasure. 

‘+ Where’s Charlie ?” I said after my handshake. 

‘« Oh, he has gone round to tea at the Fulfords’. They have got 
somebody there playing Scriabin. I don’t care for those odd 
noises.” She smiled wistfully as she said it. 

‘I knew the Fulfords to be a well-to-do and rather noisy family, 
with Jewish blood in their veins and a good deal of bobbed hair 
about. They were always in the swim and up to date: Charlie 
had distinctly condemned them in my hearing as “not really 
good.” 

‘« Well, and how are things?” I asked, as we settled down 
to tea. 

«« Pretty fair,” she answered. “ We had a lovely time in Devon- 
shire and got brown as berries. But it’s wearing off a bit now, 
and we’re both a little under the weather. This damp, I expect.” 

‘We went on to talk of various holiday experiences, and at last 
I commented on the improvements in the morning-room. 

‘« Yes,” she sighed, “ I’ve done the best Ican withit. It’s not 
a very attractive room, such a dull shape and rather dark in the 
daytime. I wish it looked out on the garden.” 

‘« Still, you have always got the drawing-room,” I said. 

‘She looked into the fire for a moment, as if considering whether 
to say what was in her mind. As she looked up again I guessed. 
“T simply can’t sit in that room by myself. I get the creeps with 
that hideous one eye staring at me, and yet I can’t help looking at 
it, and all those criss-cross wiggly-waggly lines get on my nerves 
and make patterns in my brain so that I can’t read or play or even 
talk sensibly. I don’t blame you, Jimmie, but, you know, it 
ruined that room. It made everything else in it look all wrong. 
It was such a pretty room, just right everywhere, and I did love it 
so; and the day we got back from Devonshire—it used to be so 
heavenly getting back to our own dear house—when I went into 
the drawing-room and saw that frightful picture there I simply 
howled. Oh, I do wish Charlie had stayed a little bit more old- 
fashioned about pictures. He would have been so much 
happier.” 
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‘Her sad little voice implied that she would have been so much 
happier, too. 

‘I tried to console her by saying that it really was a fine picture 
and would probably be very valuable, and couldn’t she, perhaps, 
rearrange the drawing-room a bit to suit it ? 

«JT don’t care how fine or how valuable it is,” she answered with 
quite passionate emphasis, “I simply can’t stand it. Besides, 
there is something uncomfortable about it that puts people off, 
ordinary people, I mean. All our friends aren’t artists, you know. 
We have a lot of friends of our own sort; you might call them 
stuffy and middle class, I suppose, but after all they are old friends 
of our families or people we knew at school, and I like to keep up 
with them. Well, we’ve had several dinner parties since we got 
back, and somehow they haven’t been quite a success. You 
can’t sit in that room and not talk about that picture, and most of 
them hate it, and don’t like to say so—and that’s awkward. Or 
else they do say so, and rag Charlie as my cousin Mildred did, or 
roar at him like Colonel Jackson : and then Charlie gets wild, and 
any artist who is there backs him up. Everybody gets cross and 
strained, and Charlie isn’t fit to speak to when they’ve all gone. 
Then it all gets round one way and another to my people, and my 
mother—you know what she is, and she never really approved of 
Charlie—makes a fuss with me about Charlie’s manners and what 
a pity it is we can’t do without shocking nice people like the Jacksons 
and so on. I get simply sick of it, having to stand up for Charlie 
when I don’t really agree with him at all. And if I say a word to 
him, he flies out at me about ‘stuffy old idiots’in a kind of 
costermonger’s voice—and all because of that horrible picture.” 

‘I smoked my pipe sympathetically, for want of any soothing 
word. 

“« Tt’s all very well,” she went on dismally, “to talk about 
rearranging the drawing-room. There is only one way you can 
rearrange it, and that’s what it’s coming to—all frightful zigzags 
and garish colours, curtains like nightmares, Roger Fry screens 
like nothing on earth, and never a shape or a colour that isn’t 
violent or twisted or jagged. We can’t afford to do it thoroughly 
all at once, but as Charlie himself complained of the room looking 
all wrong, I told him I washed my hands of it : he could do as he 
liked, move anything out of the room that didn’t go with the 
precious Matasso, and I would get some patterns of Futurist curtains 
and things to match. I chose the most awful things I could see 
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and Charlie is frantic with joy. Come and look now, the patterns 
are there.” ° 

‘We went into the drawing-room. Nota trace of Eileen was 
left in it. All but the most modern pictures had gone, all the 
flowers and Lowestoft vases, all the cretonnes and cushions that 
I knew. The old curtains were still up, but hung over the Chip- 
pendale couch and the larger chairs were stuffs of vivid contrasts 
in flaming colours, effective things in themselves, but not at all 
like Eileen. There was no doubt that there would be something 
striking about the room when the scheme was finished, and that 
as a setting to the great picture, which gripped me again with its 
dominating ruthlessness, it might be a brilliant success. I could 
not honestly say, all the same, that it would be a restful room to 
live in. We have begun to see now that the essence, and the fault, 
perhaps, of all that view of art, was restlessness of mind and of eye 
—no repose, no contemplation, but always an effect of stimulating 
and exasperating the nerves. 

‘ We looked at the room in silence for a moment ; Eileen’s eyes 
were fixed disgustedly on the Matasso. She gave a shudder and 
passed out into the hall. I had to go, and hated to do so with 
out giving her a comforting pat on the back. ‘“ We must fix up a 
jolly evening in my rooms soon,” was all I could think of. “ Oh yes, 
do,” she cried. ‘ Just us three.” 

‘Her tone was so imploring that I laughed. I understood what 
she meant-—like old times without any Cubistic jars. ‘ Good-bye,” 
she said, ‘come again soon. Charlie will want you to see the 
room when it’s finished.” Then she added sombrely : “It’s going 
to make a lot of difference. Different things, different people, 
different . . . OhI don’t know, Ilike the old ones best. Somehow 
you're one of the old ones, Jimmie.” 

‘TI got a further hint of the trouble a few days later when I hap- 
pened to meet Mrs. Carrington, Eileen’s mother, at the Tate Gallery 
where I had gone to look at the Blakes. She, with a lump of a 
niece beside her, was standing in a sort of pulpy surrender to the 
sentimentalism of a Millais. ‘Oh dear, Mr. Pereira,” she cooed 
at me in what I call the “society treacle” tone, “ what a relief it 
is to look at really beautiful pictures and not those dreadful modern 
things. I dare say you don’t agree with me, but I do like to know 
what a picture is about; and Millais has such wonderful feeling. 
I never go to see new pictures now, they’re so unsettling. Look at 
Eileen’s husband, now,” she went on in astrain of warmer indignation, 
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“ making himself quite intolerable with his airs about this new art, 
I don’t know what’s come over him lately: Several of my friends 
have told me that he makes it quite uncomfortable when they go 
there, all because they won’t admire his hideous picture. He’s 
getting so cross and crotchety, and so uncivil to me, and tries to 
cut me off from dear Eileen, because I tell her it’s so foolish to 
go to extremes and cut yourself off from your own sort; and 
that’s what will happen, if she lets Charlie go on like this. He’s 
a conceited prig, and she always did spoil him. People simply won’t 
go there to be growled and snapped at, and, besides, they meet such 
odd creatures there now. I shouldn’t like Eileen to get mixed 
up in a sort of fast Bohemian set, like those Fulfords. They’re 
not really nice people, you know. I do wish you could speak 
to Charlie, Mr. Pereira. It makes me so annoyed, and Eileen is so 
absurdly touchy if I say a word against Charlie.” 

‘ Mrs. Carrington’s “not really nice” was as typical as Charlie’s 
“not really good’: both vague terms with a very clear meaning. 
I assented diplomatically to all that the old lady said, though I 
had not the slightest intention of mixing myself up in a family 
jar. Besides, she was a prejudiced old Philistine, enough to exhaust 
anybody’s patience. However, when I dined with the Congreves 
the following week, I had to admit to myself that there was more 
than I suspected in Mrs. Carrington’s outburst. As Eileen had said, 
there was a difference. 

‘It was a gay enough evening, gayer and jollier than usual, 
perhaps. But it was wanting in that leaven of the higher re- 
spectability—Whitehall young men and Kensington young women— 
which they generally contrived to mix in just in the right propor- 
tions. A gorgeous Spanish shawl of red and orange and a cloak of 
leopard’s skin lying in the hall when I arrived, and the sound of 
quite hilarious laughter coming from the drawing-room before 
dinner, made me realise, vaguely, the livelier note. When I went 
in, I found them all having cocktails—that in itself was new— 
Charlie and Eileen, the three Fulford girls called Topsy and Feathers 
and Flip, Sam Tweed the painter, a glossy black Jew man who 
looked cut out of starched linen and patent leather, and a Mr. and 
Mrs. Macfarlane whom I had never seen before. In fact, it was like 
a regular Tite Street party, you know the kind of thing, people who 
are out for all the thrill of art without the hard work, all brains and 
senses, getting the last ounce of sensation out of life, the rich paying, 
the poor sponging for it : fizz dinner, loud talk, screaming colours, 
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and then lounge in on the Russian Ballet as if it belonged to you. 
Good enough fun for a while, but, my God, so boring in the 
long run! 

‘The three Fulford girls, with bobbed hair and dresses coming 
about half way up, were good enough fun in their way, though they 
didn’t quite go with Eileen. Still, they were ladies : Mrs. Macfarlane 
certainly was not. She was thin as a rod, with pale, untidy hair, 
impudent blue eyes, a large mouth, a loud, coming-on sort of voice 
with a Cockney twang in it, and obviously not two intelligent 
ideas in her head. She ought to have been serving a tobacco kiosk 
on the Underground : that washerline. But there she was serving 
her dry little stick of a Scotch husband instead, who was under 
thirty like his wife, one of those outwardly rather precise and desic- 
cated Scots who suffer inside them from a frantic fever for getting 
on. Painting, I gathered, was his profession, of course of the most 
extreme kind. Charlie had come across him at the time of the 
Progressive show. I learned later that though he did not really 
like him as a man, he thought he was doing really good work, and 
ought to be encouraged. This wouldn’t have mattered so much 
if Mrs. Macfarlane hadn’t been one of those people whom it is a 
positive danger to encourage. If she was ignorant as a toad and 
vulgar as a London sparrow, she knew one thing—how to look after 
her husband, with whom she obviously considered herself bound up 
in an inextricable syndicate. She talked possessively of ‘‘ our show,” 
and “ our pictures,” and of how “ we” had gone to see dealers. 
There was no villainy about the poor woman, really, but she was 
just repulsive and tiresome. She was enjoying herself hugely with 
a naive complacency, but I did not dare to guess how painfully she 
must have jarred on Eileen. 

‘However, Mrs. Macfarlane, tiresome as she was, had no power 
to dominate such a collection of really clever and amusing people. 
It was an extremely successful party. Everybody was in good 
form, the drawing-room for all its rather bare brilliance and 
modernity was remarkably stimulating, the stories were as good as 
the dinner, and there was some first-class music. Charlie shone 
in particular: he was in the rare mood when the most attractive 
side of his personality came out. Lileen was always carried away 
by the infection of good spirits : an evening like that excited her 
almost too much perhaps. She was wearing glowing colours for 
her: all the others were admiring her, even the women, and she 
knew it. 
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‘I remember that evening so well, because it was a symptom. 
Things happen slower than one tells them, of course, and I won’t 
pretend that I saw the change in the Congreves’ life so clearly at 
the time as I saw it later in retrospect. What happened was that 
they gradually drifted into the Fulford set. It is so easy to drift 
like that in London, where there is no general public opinion. If 
you change from one set of people to another you need hardly hear 
the comments of those you have left behind. Eileen didn’t mean 
to drift herself, but somehow she found that the old friends did not 
fit in as well as they did, and her mother was tactless instead of 
being diplomatic; besides she went away to Italy for the winter. 
Charlie had no sense of style. His obsession with a certain kind of 
art led him to associate with the kind of people who professed, at 
all events, to enjoy it, and, being a lazy man, he allowed them to 
draw him into their hectic, sensational way of living. Eileen was 
dragged after him, partly because she was foolish about Charlie, 
partly because she genuinely appreciated gaiety, and partly because 
she could not help it. But it needs strong nerves and equable 
tempers to live in the Fulford set, as well as strong constitutions. 
Neither Charlie nor Eileen had these valuable possessions, unfortu- 
nately. The consequence, as I soon began to notice, was they 
both began to live on their nerves, in waves of exhilarations and 
depressions. One night I might meet them supping gaily or en- 
thusiastically dancing at a fancy dress ball, and the next day I 
should go up and find Charlie grumpy and sulky, and Eileen with 
black rings round her eyes. Charlie would moan that he could 
never settle down to write the essay on modern aesthetics that he 
had in mind, and would bury himself for hours in his den pecking 
at books in morose solitude, while Eileen pathetically complained 
to me that she never got him alone now, that his indigestion was 
getting so much worse, and that she wished they could go away into 
the country. The Futurist way of living was plainly wearing her 
out, though she seemed outwardly reconciled to it, in spite of not 
changing her attitude to the art that went with it. Not only was 
she getting to look peeky and strained, unless excited, but she was 
unconsciously losing her own exquisite taste about herself. The 
Fulford influence did not exactly conquer her, but it made her 
uncertain : one day she would turn out more perfect than ever, 
and another day she would look hopelessly wrong. Still, change 
though it was, it didn’t seem anything so remarkable then. I 
was doing a lot of different things at the time and enjoying myself 
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hard in the intervals, so that I hadn’t much leisure for summing 
people up. All men and women have their ups and downs, their 
excitements and depressions, and the Congreves were nothing out 
of the ordinary, after all, Besides, they certainly had a lot of fun, 
some of which I shared with them, and naturally I didn’t realise 
to what an extent they were living on credit in the matter of 
nerves. 

‘ Anyhow, nothing serious would probably have come of it all, 
if it hadn’t been for the Macfarlanes. Charlie would have had the 
inevitable revulsion from Futurist art—he never stuck to anything 
for more than a year—and, though he might have kept the Matasso, 
his enthusiasm would have been transferred to some quite different 
movement. Also, he was bound to have revolted against the 
Fulford set and standards sooner or later: Eileen would have 
backed him up at once, and they might have settled down quietly 
as before, after a nice little holiday to restore their constitutions. 
Unfortunately—it must have been about the following May, when 
the enervating effects of spring are always trying to the temper— 
the Macfarlanes were temporarily homeless. They couldn’t find 
any rooms to suit them, probably because they had no money to pay 
for them, and Charlie out of pure generosity asked them to live at 
his house while they ‘looked about,” as the euphemistic phrase 
went. They did look about, as a matter of fact, because of course 
Charlie had no studio, and because Charlie, unknown to Eileen, 
sold out a hundred pounds’ worth of stock and lent it to them. 
However, looking about proceeded very leisurely, as Mrs. Mac- 
farlane was in no hurry to let go a good thing when she was on it : 
and so, for about five weeks, till they could enter a new abcde on 
the June quarter day, the Macfarlanes lived with Charlie and 
Eileen. 

‘ Then things really did begin to go wrong. Of endearing social 
qualities the Macfarlanes were absolutely devoid. Macfarlane 
himself was consumed with conceit and behaved as if he were 
conferring a privilege on the house by staying in it, and, as for 
Mrs. Macfarlane, she was one of those people who make themselves 
appallingly at home. Both of them were horribly dirty and untidy 
in the eyes of a fastidious woman like Eileen, who had never had 
to rough it and did not know what it meant to have fought one’s 
way up out of an Edinburgh slum. The amount of extra trouble 
they gave in that house was incredible, for they were always un- 
punctual and thought nothing of asking for meals at odd hours and 
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of saying without a tremor of diffidence exactly what they would 
like to have. Or rather Mrs. Macfarlane said it. She seemed to 
think that the whole of her social duty was performed if she exacted 
from an unwilling world the highest possible percentage of what 
was due to her genius of a husband, and when she found a com- 
plaisant patch in the world, like the Congreves, she exploited it to 
the utmost in compensation for the harshness of the more frequent 
stony patches. For other people’s feelings she had not the faintest 
shadow of regard, and Macfarlane accepted her estimate of himself 
and her duties to him with a smug matter-of-factness : it did not 
seem to occur to him that anybody else might question them. He 
never asked for anything himself because he knew that his wife would 
get it for him, if she could; but he was none the more engaging 
for that restraint, for he talked of nothing but himself, and had not 
the slightest interest in anything else. By some mysterious power 
he had managed to absorb his wife’s energies, not perhaps her 
affections, in himself. It was this absorption, added to her blatant 
commonness, which made her so impossible. 

‘I saw quite enough of the ménage at this time to realise some- 
thing of the torture Eileen must be going through: and Charlie 
too, for the matter of that. But Charlie did not realise where the 
worst pinch came. If he stamped out of the house, for instance, 
it left Eileen faced with the whole burden of Mrs. Macfarlane’s 
intolerably fatuous conversation, her embarrassing intimacies (for 
she had no reticence), and her exasperating tone of airy patronage 
for those who were not directly engaged in the arts, as, of course, 
she honestly considered herself to be. 

‘Mrs. Macfarlane would never go out walking if she could help 
it, but lounged all day reading rotten novels or playing ragtime 
tunes ; but Eileen could not always escape from her incubus by 
flying out on to the Heath, for Mrs. Macfarlane would watch her 
preparations and then call out lazily : “‘ Mac, Eileen’s going out 
for a walk. You'd better go along, good for you.” Macfarlane 
took his health very gravely, and would usually come, seedy and 
scarecrowlike, to walk beside poor Eileen for an hour, pouring into 
her unwilling ear the sententious history of his artistic endeavours. 

‘Sometimes the Macfarlanes would bring in other devils worse 
than themselves who would sit up till all hours of the night drinking 
untold whisky round the Matasso picture—the riff-raff of the studios 
whom it would have been a politeness even to call “ Dadaists. ” 
Charlie put up with it for the sake of “ Really-goodness ”’ and also 
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because he was less sensitive to their enormities. LHileen could not 
put up with it all: she broke down one afternoon when I found 
her there alone. She wondered if she could stand it any longer. 
To make things worse, they still kept up a rather rackety life in 
the evenings, so no wonder she was becoming headachy and 
sleepless. 

‘ But the last straw was that Mrs. Macfarlane, true to her bar- 
maid type, began a silly flirtation with Charlie. There was some- 
thing in her face which appealed to the lower side of men, and if 
she had anything to sell she would have used this to sell it by. 
Later on, as a matter of fact, she did sell a good many of Mac- 
farlane’s pictures to Levison, the collector, by giving herself away 
as a bonus. It didn’t, of course, come to anything like that with 
Charlie : but she managed to flatter him and languish at him enough 
to touch one of those momentary springs of sensuality which are 
the temptation of all men at times. No doubt the rather hot 
weather of that June and the tension in which they were living 
helped it all, and Mrs. Macfarlane cleverly took advantage of 
Eileen’s being a little peevish and crotchety to make Charlie look 
to her when he wanted cockering up. She pretended a craving 
for instruction in English literature, sighing that she was such a 
little silly, and that he read poetry so beautifully. So he used to 
sit on the lawn reading Keats to her, she in sham rapture and 
taking every opportunity of being arch and alluring. Eileen showed 
that she didn’t like it, foolishly but naturally, which only made 
Charlie defiant and Mrs. Macfarlane triumphant. Her husband did 
not take the least notice ; to his mind she was only there to tote 
him along, and he didn’t care how she employed her leisure ; and 
Charlie took to comforting and consoling the little minx, letting 
her shed her crocodile’s tears to him, and then, like the great idiot 
that he was, would go and talk pityingly of the “ poor girl” to 
Eileen. Eileen was not responsive, being nearly at the end of her 
tether, and that made Charlie gruff and distant to her—not realising 
what agony it caused her. I can tell you that seeing all this going 
on put me in a regular stew myself: I only held my tongue because 
I knew the Macfarlanes would soon be going. 

‘ And go they did at the end of June. Somehow or other a studio 
fell into their hands, and as Mrs. Macfarlane elegantly put it: 
“they were fed up with being at aloose end.” It was somewhere 
in the Chelsea direction that they found their studio, and of course 
Macfarlane did not raise a finger to get into it. Mrs. Macfarlane 
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and Charlie used to go off early in the morning to “ get things” and 
“see about things” and finally to “make things tidy.” Charlie 
trotted about like a slave doing odd jobs, painting, hammering, 
and hoicking furniture about, besides standing little lunches and 
probably wasting a lot of time in semi-sentimental conversation. 
At last, one fine morning the Macfarlanes moved off from Hamp- 
stead in a cab, Charlie with them, with boxes and shapeless bundles 
and all the materials for a good picnic lunch. Not a word of thanks 
did they say to Eileen, only Mrs. Macfarlane shouted out of the cab 
window : “ Don’t forget to send on our washing at once.” Needless 
to say, they had never offered to pay the laundry. Eileen, however, 
was only too glad to get rid of them. She rang me up that morning 
and asked me to come over to lunch with her. She was so happy, 
poor thing, and we had a glorious time running down the departed 
guests, inventing the most opprobrious epithets. 
‘But it soon appeared that Charlie had not got over his little 
infatuation. He was a man of very moderate passions and not 
really in love with Mrs. Macfarlane, but she still had a hold of 
his vanity, and he was just like a man who had got into the habit 
of lounging all day at a certain bar, without the strength of mind 
,to give it up. He spent far more time down in Chelsea than at 
Hampstead, and when he was at home, instead of giving Eileen the 
comfort that she deserved after putting up with five weeks of 
distraction and annoyance, he was silent and melancholy, and 
turned away from all Eileen’s tentative little caresses. He wouldn’t 
take any interest in the garden, he wouldn’t make any plans for 
the summer, he wouldn’t discuss anything with her, and was 
confoundedly irritable on the slightest excuse. Then Kileen 
would go away and cry. She had so desperately looked forward 
to things coming all right again the moment the Macfarlanes left, 
that the disappointment at being still so out in the cold knocked 
her right over. Really wretched she looked, and I told her straight 
out one day that she ought to go away to the country at once, 
or she would be ill. She agreed with me, but she couldn’t make 
up her mind, like a sensible woman, to leave Charlie to come to his 
senses in her absence, as he would have done. I think I could 
have seen to that with her out of the way. She had begun to sleep 
quite badly and was getting more and more nervy, yet all through 
that hot July she tried to live her life as usual, distracting herself 
with exciting amusements which used her up and made her 
worrisome and irritable next day. This didn’t improve Charlie, 
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whose temper became as frayed as an old collar. Eileen was fretful, 
Mrs. Macfarlane was exacting, the weather was stuffy, and he knew 
he was to blame : consequently, his gloom in off moments became 
portentous. The climax came on the last night of the Russian 
ballet. 

‘It had been settled some time before the event that we three 
should dine together and see the last of the Russians. I had taken 
a box and we were to dine at Kettner’s. Two days before the show 
Congreve came and asked me, after a little hesitation, if Mrs. 
Macfarlane could come too. I suppose I didn’t look too keen on it 
for he went on to say that she would be all alone that night, as 
Macfarlane had already gone down to some cottage in Sussex and 
she, having stayed behind to tidy up the studio, was to follow him 
the morning after our festivity. ‘‘ She’s awfully lonely,” said the 
silly old owl, “and I more or less promised to look after her.” As 
if Mrs. Macfarlane couldn’t look after her vulgar self. She had 
looked after it only too well, in fact, and there was nothing for it 
but to include the creature, as Congreve gave me to understand 
that he had squared Eileen, who, as I learnt afterwards, was furious. 
We duly met at Kettner’s, and it was anything but a comfortable 
evening. Eileen was looking very nervy and excited, but seemed 
determined to enjoy herself to the utmost in spite of everything ; 
Charlie, however, was in one of his most unbearable moods. 
Mrs. Macfarlane kept us all waiting a quarter of an hour, and then 
turned up smiling without a ghost of an apology. She greeted us 
in her brazen voice with “ Hullo, people, got a cocktail for me ? 
What’s up, Mr. Congreve ? You're looking like a mute at a funeral. 
Lucky you’ve got me to cheer you up. I’m feeling giddy. We've 
sold another picture. Cheerio!’”’ and she lifted her cocktail with 
a leer and an affected cock of her finger which deserved a good 
smacking. 

‘The funny thing was that Congreve, who had been fuming at 
having to wait, became as cheery as you please with her, while he 
remained gruff to me and either sulky or downright rude to Eileen. 
Mrs. Macfarlane didn’t make things any easier, because she was 
out for blood that night and indulged in all those little ways of 
playing “ Tom Tiddler’s ground ” which are galling to a wife in a 
public place. However, Eileen was sensible and ignored the pro- 
vocation, and she and I made nonsense together quite pleasantly, 
all through dinner. We reached Covent Garden just in time for 
‘ Armide ” which was divine. Eileen was in ecstasy, and if Charlie 
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had only been ordinarily decent, all might have been well. But he 
wasn’t. In the middle of the entr’acte when Mrs. Macfarlane 
was telling him some futile story, Eileen asked him to get her 
cloak which was hanging up at the back of the box. He turned 
round without a word, looking like Lucifer the day after the débacle, 
got up, snatched down her cloak, threw it on her lap, said “ There ! ” 
explosively, and sat down plump with his back to her. Her hand 
trembled as she put the cloak round her shoulders. Mercifully 
“Carnaval” came and brought a blessed relief from jangles. Then 
in the second entr’acte Mrs. Macfarlane put the lid on. “Oh, Mr. 
Congreve,” we heard her say, “I quite forgot to give you back 
all those books you lent me. What a silly I am! You won't 
want to leave them in our studio with nobody looking after it.” 

«Oh, that’s all right,” said Congreve, “send me the key by 
post, and I'll go and fetch them.” 

‘Mrs. Macfarlane knew better than that, the little demon. “If 
you want to be a lad and make a night of it,” was her answer, 
“you'd better drive round my way to-night and take the books 
then.’ I think she only meant to make sure of getting a lift home, 
but Congreve fatuously assented. 

‘Oh, that’s a good idea; I’ll see you home,” and he leaned 
across to Eileen and calmly told her he was going to see Mrs. Mac- 
farlane home and fetch some books. “I'll see you into a cab, and 
you'll be all right.” 

‘I jumped into the breach by saying that I couldn’t think of 
letting Eileen go home alone, and would claim the privilege of 
escorting her. 

‘« Oh, all right,” Charlie grunted and turned to Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘ This was too much for Eileen. “Take me home now, Jimmy,” 
she whispered, ‘“‘I can’t stand it any longer.” The lights were 
just getting dim for “‘ Prince Igor.”” “ I’m going home to bed now, 
Charlie,” she said coldly, ‘‘ I have a very bad headache.” Nodding 
to Mrs. Macfarlane and without waiting for him to answer she 
hurried out of the box, I after her. When we had got into a taxi, 
I inquired about her headache. 

‘“Tt really is very bad, Jimmy, don’t talk, there’s a good fellow.” 
That was all she could say. We drove up to Hampstead in silence, 
and at her door she got out. 

‘“ Good-night and thanks ever so much, Jimmy. I shall be all 
right again soon.” 

‘I mumbled something and gave her hand an encouraging 
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squeeze, poor thing. She gave me a melancholy smile of gratitude, 
and went in. 

‘Next day I heard that she was dangerously ill—a complete 
nervous breakdown. She was moved to her mother’s house, there 
were two nurses and great anxiety for several days. Charlie was 
forbidden to see her, and, in fact, he never saw her again, for, though 
she got quite well in every other way, she couldn’t stand the sight 
of him any more. Somehow he was mixed up in her mind with 
that Matasso, and it frightened her simply to see him. You see, 
what had happened was this. When I left her she had gone up to 
her room, thoroughly upset with Charlie’s behaviour, with her 
nerves stretched to breaking point. After dozing for an hour—a 
horrible nightmare in which, as she told me, Charlie was trying to 
shut her up in a hollow statue with one eye—she woke up with a 
start. Charlie had not come in, and it was one o’clock. In her 
state of nerves all kinds of dreadful ideas about him and Mrs. 
Macfarlane came into her head. Then, thinking she heard a noise 
below, she went twittering downstairs in her dressing-gown. Hoping 
to find Charlie in the drawing-room she opened the door, felt for an 
electric-light switch and pressed it down. It was the wrong switch. 
The ‘‘ Nature Morte ” shone out alone. Out of the darkness that 
startling white eye and all those arresting triangles in their scarlet 
outline flashed upon her and, seeing the nervous state she was in, 
literally frightened her out of her wits. She didn’t remember 
what happened after that, but Charlie found her, when he came in 
at two, sitting in a chair opposite the picture moaning to herself. 

‘Like an idiot he had given Mrs. Macfarlane supper, driven her 
to Chelsea, and then had to walk home to Hampstead. When she 
saw him come in, she didn’t know him, but began pointing at him 
and talking deliriously about a “‘ white eye.” She got so excited 
that he had to rout up the servants to get her to bed and then to 
fetch a doctor. 

‘In fact, it was a regular bad bust up. She lives alone now, and 
he drifted somewhere out to the Balkans. Their house and all 
their things were sold, and that is how Hiram Grand bought the 
“Nature Morte.” Like a wise man, he put it into a gallery, and I 
don’t suppose it ever upset anybody else’s happiness. But it had 
done for theirs, and the ridiculous thing is that Matasso meant that 
picture to be an expression of youth and joy. It’s a queer world, 
to be sure.’ 

OrLo WILLIAMS. 
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‘We set off by way of Newhaven and the sea beach ; at first 
through pleasant country roads, and afterwards along a succession 
of bays of a fairylike prettiness, to our destination—Cramond on 
the Almond—a little hamlet on a little river, embowered in woods, 
and looking forth over a great flat of quicksand to where a little 
islet stood planted in the sea. Itis miniature scenery, but charming 
of its kind.’—St. Ives, Chapter xxx. 


THEsE delightful and appropriate words were dictated by R. L. 
Stevenson six weeks before his death. They could only have been 
uttered by one who had loved Cramond and its surroundings in 
his youth, and they recall to me the earnest expression of his face 
and the warm love in his voice as he expressed the same ideas 
to me long ago. What a genius Stevenson had when, after long 
years of absence from these scenes, he could so accurately visualise 
this district of country which had charmed him ‘when all was 
young and fair.’ 

Cramond Island, or, as it was affectionately called by those 
who inhabited it during the summer months once upon a time, 
the ‘Isle of Cramond,’ lies in the Firth of Forth about three- 
quarters of a mile from the village of Cramond, which the Romans 
had held as an outpost at the termination of one of their many 
roads in Scotland. It is now within the boundary of Edinburgh. 
Dalmeny House is opposite, and the ruins of Barnbougle Castle, 
which, even before the Castle was restored, formed a very dis- 
tinctive feature in the landscape as seen from the Island towards 
the west, where now stands the over-shadowing Forth Bridge. 
The legend goes that Lord Rosebery, as a boy, had often been 
asked to whom the island belonged, and as it forms such a con- 
spicuous feature from Dalmeny House he determined to acquire 
it; so he, shortly after he came of age, purchased it for £2000. The 
rental of the place is only about £30, so that the return to his lord- 
ship, after allowing for landlord’s taxes, would not be more than 
about 1 per cent. About half a century ago the tenant was a poet 
from the Borders named Reid, who had published a volume of 
fairly good poems. He, however, let part of the houses which 
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occupy the centre of the island to summer lodgers ; and for people 
staying in Edinburgh, no finer holiday resort could have been 
found, especially for children. The date of which I am writing 
must have been after 1875, because I find that the copy of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ hereafter referred to, was presented as a prize that 
year in Mr. Henderson’s School, a famous preparatory school in 
Edinburgh at that time. 

At the top of the island there are the remains of a cairn which 
was, no doubt, built by the Picts or other aborigines and improved 
by the Romans, but of which very little now remains. Near this 
there was a favourite outlook tower, and one lovely afternoon of 
brilliant sunshine and strong west wind two canoes were seen 
by many anxious eyes from this vantage ground, struggling up 
the Forth from Granton in the teeth of the wind. There was a 
very good telescope on the island, and this was at once brought 
to bear on the canoes, which certainly seemed to be in difficulties. 
The sea was washing over the tiny craft, but the occupants were 
very persevering, and instead of running before the wind for 
Granton Harbour, seemed determined to come to the island for 
shelter, although they were evidently getting exhausted. At one 
time they appeared to be in such distress that two flags were run 
up the flag-staff on the cairn to let the boatman at Cramond know 
that he was urgently required. Soon, however, it was seen that the 
canoeists were in calm water and the 8.0.8. signal was withdrawn. 
The whole available population of the island were not long in 
running down to the rocky south-east shore of the island to give 
the ship-wrecked mariners a welcome. The first canoe to land 
was occupied by a lanky, cadaverous, black-haired, black-eyed 
man, apparently six feet in height but very slim, in a velveteen 
coat. His canoe was built of mahogany, with a deck of either 
cedar or mahogany ; the other was a canvas canoe of a somewhat 
nondescript appearance ; had it got upon the rocks it would not 
have lasted long. As I was the biggest of the lot of wreckers who 
had come to welcome them, the canoeists asked me if I would help 
them up with their canoes above high-water mark, as they had had 
enough sailing for one day and were badly in need of arest. I was 
delighted at the job, and as I was accustomed to climb among 
the rocks and over slippery seaweed, and did not mind getting 
myself wet, it was not long before the two canoes were safely above 
high-water mark. He of the canvas canoe immediately lay down 
to rest in the sunshine, but the other before doing so thanked me 
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in the nicest way possible for my stalwart assistance, and pre- 
sented me with a shilling, which I, of course, with some diffidence 
and much internal joy accepted. The canoeists rested for some 
time, but were not long before they completely recovered from 
their exhaustion, and then he of the wooden canoe proved to be 
a wonderful talker, a very easy ‘speirer,’ and sometimes a very 
difficult one to answer. Among other questions he asked of the 
half-dozen of us, who were all about the age of twelve— 

‘ What other savages live upon the island ?’ 

I felt somewhat nettled at being called a savage, and replied : 

‘ You must have forgotten your “ Robinson Crusoe” or you would 
know that it was the savages who came to the island in canoes. 
There were no savages till you came.” 

Both voyagers laughed heartily, and he of the canvas canoe 
said to the other : 

‘ You're fairly caught this time, Louis! ’ 

In thinking over the matter I rather imagine that it was after 
this remark that I got my famous shilling and not before it. How- 
ever, they insisted upon seeing the text of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
where the two canoes and the savages are mentioned. I was too 
keen in examining their own boats, as I had never seen such things 
before, to go up to the house to get my ‘Robinson Crusoe’; but 
Annie Reid, she of the long pig-tail and blue eyes, was always 
anxious to be the slave of anyone who would employ her, volunteered 
to go and fetch the book, which she did, and handed it over to the 
unbelieving savages. I thought the beautiful book, with its 
brightly coloured frontispiece of Robinson Crusoe in a red cowl and 
blue jacket reading a huge Bible, and many other illustrations, 
both in colour and in black and white, would impress the savages, 
but its effect upon them was far beyond my expectations. Steven- 
son gave a war-whoop like a genuine savage, and exclaimed : 

‘Oh shades of Cocky Henderson and the companions of my 
palmy days! I too was at this school in the days of my misspent 
youth.’ And then burst out with great gusto into song,— 


‘Here we suffer grief and pain 
Under Mr. Hendie’s cane, 

If you don’t obey his laws 

He will punish with his tawse.’ 


This parody was current in the school in my time quite recently 
completed, and had evidently been in vogue in Stevenson’s day 
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at least fifteen years prior. In fact, Stevenson may have been 
the author of it. The awful doggerel may have been part of his 
merry muses—a preliminary canter to ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ 
He talked much of ‘ Cocky ’ Henderson, as he irreverently was called 
by some of his pupils. We both agreed in our estimate of Hender- 
son, which did not coincide with thatof our parents. There were 
other poets at the school, but none ever gave Henderson the 
credit for their development in that direction. 

Annie Reid, in addition to the magnificent copy of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ also brought back with her the Lady of the Island, who 
gave the canoeists a talking-to for endangering their lives, and 
at the same time invited them up to the house to get their clothing 
thoroughly dried and to have some food. As there was a fine Ayr- 
shire cow on the island, a very sumptuous repast of tea—fine fresh 
butter, scones, eggs, and plenty of creamy milk—was set before 
them, and we all enjoyed our afternoon. That was my first intro- 
duction to R. L. Stevenson, if such it could be called, and to his 
cousin, Balfour. We gave them a hearty invitation to come again, 
and that year they often did come. Their headquarters were at 
Cramond, although that day they had come from Granton. Steven- 
son’s canoe was a very large roomy one, well-built, and I used to sit on 
the deck portion behind him with my bare feet in the water, while 
he paddled ; but he would often let me have the paddle. Although 
he must have been thirteen years older than I and appeared old 
to me, he seemed still to have a great deal of the boy in him. His 
cousin, Balfour, would take Tom Reid, who was somewhat younger 
than I was, and did not enjoy sailing so much asI did. Stevenson 
dubbed Tom ‘Friday’ and me ‘Crusoe,’ but would not allow 
either of us to go on the canoes very much until he saw that we 
both could swim. I think it was on that first occasion that I 
asked him to take me over to Mickery, but he said it was much 
too stormy ; but some calm day he might take me, and eventually 
we did get to Mickery, but perhaps on too calm a day. 

When Lord Rosebery bought Cramond Island (and, by the 
way, I may mention that so far as I could ever ascertain, he has 
never put his foot on it, although his eye must often have lighted 
upon it), he built or caused to be built at the north-west point a 
heavy, solid building which we always referred to as Lord Rose- 
bery’s duck-house, and which, we understood, was to be used for 
shooting wild ducks. It is quite close to the seal rock, and might 
have been used for shelter for shooting seals, as they used to come 
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and bask upon this rock—hence its name. Once Stevenson told 
me that a friend of his, a fellow-canoeist from England, had been 
touring in Scotland, and, being storm-stayed on the island, like 
himself and his cousin, had written a book of his travels in which 
he mentioned that he had been thus storm-stayed and had had 
to sleep in a duck-house, ‘a place for keeping ducks,’ and had 
slept very well all night. Next time Stevenson called at the 
Island he brought the book, as I had produced my ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ to show definitely that his friend had made the mistake 
of thinking he had slept in a house for keeping ducks, when it 
really had the dignity of being a house for duck-shooting. 

One day Stevenson gave me some letters to read which he had 
received from John MacGregor, who, he said, was the father of 
canoeing in this country. I now know that MacGregor was the son 
of General Sir Duncan MacGregor, and was born at Gravesend on 
January 24, 1825, and that a few weeks later he was the first to 
be handed out of the burning East Indiaman, the Kent. He was 
the author of a delightful book entitled ‘A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe,’ published in 1866, and of many other splendid 
books on his voyages; copies of these eventually came into my 
possession. He gave the proceeds of his books and lectures (some 
£10,000) to philanthropic institutions, and it was he who suggested 
the founding of the London Shoeblacks’ Brigade. He died in 
1892. As I became so very keen about canoeing, Stevenson 
recommended me to write to him, and allowed me to have his 
address. On my writing to the famous and genial Rob Roy, I 
got a most cordial response from him. He sent me the plans of 
his famous ‘ Rob Roy’ canoe, and I meant at one time to build 
one, but that project never matured. I rather think at that time 
Mr. MacGregor was President or held some official position in the 
Royal Life Boat Institution; at all events, he wrote me on the 
stationery of some famous institution with which he was connected. 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon when Stevenson took me 
to Inchmickery. Sunday must have been the only day available, 
because we had both been brought up very strictly to reverence 
the Sabbath day, and I have no doubt we justified the matter by 
putting it in as a work of necessity, as it was a necessity that the 
sea should be absolutely calm when we took such an adventurous 
voyage in a cockle shell of a boat. Inchmickery is fully a mile 
from Cramond Island, and in one of the deepest channels of the 
Firth of Forth, which perhaps from the slim deck of a canoe looked 
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even deeper than it really was. Stevenson talked about every 
subject under the sun, but I remember he specially enlarged on 
Sunday observance, for I told him that a few Sundays before I 
had been nearly drowned, early in the morning, off the north 
side of Cramond Island, and that the orthodox vision of his whole 
life, which the drowning man sees, had not been vouchsafed to 
me; that what disturbed me was that there would be a paragraph 
in the papers about a Sabbath-breaker having met his just punish- 
ment. Stevenson laughed heartily at my disappointment in not 
having the whole of my uneventful life flash before me (for I thought 
I was drowning), and at my positive objection to being made an 
awful warning to all Sunday-school scholars. I also told him how 
my cousin and I had got so tired of the Shorter Catechism on 
Sundays that one Sunday we hid it. But it was of no avail, because 
my mother knew by heart and in their order, not only the Answers 
but the Questions. His comment on this was: 

‘ Boy, you have a mother!’ 

Inchmickery is not much more thanarock. At the time of our 
visit the grass, less than an acre in extent, would be about three 
or four feet long, but some years afterwards a healthy lot of rabbits 
were transferred to it from Cramond Island, and for two years, 
at all events, the place simply swarmed with rabbits and the grass 
got short enough. We explored the whole place and paddled 
right round it and the adjacent Oxcar Rock and the Cow and 
Calves Islands, which were shining in all their beauty, and returned 
pretty well tired, but thoroughly pleased with our adventure. 
With paddling so fiercely, and not being accustomed to the exercise, 
my hands were severely blistered, but as that was the only punish- 
ment I received for my Sabbath-breaking I considered I had got 
off very lightly. 

So far as I can remember, all my meetings with Stevenson on 
Cramond Island took place in one summer, but it is quite possible 
that they may have extended over two or three years. JI certainly, 
and the other happy inhabitants of the Island during the holiday 
months, looked persistently and longingly for the two cheery 
savages in their canoes. Stevenson’s wonderful personal influence 
was felt by all of us. A magazine was published on the Island 
once a week, or as often as the editor could find contributions, which 
may have owed its existence to him; and certainly a paper on 
Lighthouses, written for a Literary Society, was practically due to 
his inspiration. Some odd copies of this magazine are still extant, 
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but unfortunately not of this period. It was entitled ‘ From out 
the Goblin’s Cave,’ and contained not only prose of peculiar spelling, 
but poetry and illustrations, plain and coloured. 

My last interview with Stevenson in Edinburgh was somewhat 
curious and purely accidental, and happened many years after we 
had all left Cramond Island. I had to see a man on business in 
Charlotte Square, and was walking along George Street when I 
thought I saw my business acquaintance on the opposite side of 
the street. He, at the same time, caught sight of me, and we both 
walked towards each other and met in the middle of the street. He 
was wearing a velveteen coat, as the man I was going to visit 
certainly was in the habit of doing, but I saw at once that although 
he was not the man I thought he was, he was an old-time friend. 

‘I really thought you were someone else,’ I said to him. ‘ But 
I am delighted to find that you are one of the Cramond Island 
savages. How is Mr. Balfour ?’ 

Stevenson shook me warmly by the hand, and said that he was 
very pleased to meet me again, and added— 

*T had no idea it was you. I also took you for someone else. 
Where is your man Friday ? It seems it is neither of us and yet 
we are both here,’ and he laughed very heartily. He asked in 
the kindest manner for all those whom he had met on Cramond 
Island, and we had quite a long talk in the middle of the roadway. 
He did not seem in very good health, and I remember he said, 
somewhat wistfully : 

‘I have paddled a good long way since the Cramond Island 
days’ ; but he was not referring to his canoe. 

I have read in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ that 
Stevenson was only five feet ten in height, and that his eyes were 
dark hazel ; but I am glad that to me he has always been, and always 
will be, over six feet in height and with black piercing eyes. It 
may have been only a passing glimpse I had of him, but it has 
remained with me. My only regret is that I never told him how 
I worshipped him for his early kindness to me. Stevenson was the 
big ship which passed me in the night as I sailed in the darkness in 


my cockle shell of a canoe. 
GrorcE LISLE. 
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MEDIEVAL MEDICINE. 
BY L. F. SALZMAN. 


‘Lordes, Ladies and Gentylmen, learned and unlerned, of what 
estate or degree so ever you be of, thynke not that no man can be 
holpen by no maner of medecynes if so be God do sende the sicknes ; 
for he hath put a tyme to every man, over the which tyme no man 
by no art nor science can not prolonge the time. But this 
aforesayde tyme a man may shorten or abreviate many wayes, 
concerning that God hath geven man in this lyfe free wyl. Nowe 
we havying this free wyll dyvers tymes do kyll our bodyes as much 

but God, knowynge at the begynnying of the 
creacion of the worlde that man wolde be prone many wayse to 
abreviate his lyfe, made then provision that man myght be holpen, 
by his grace and the vertue whiche he dyd gyve to herbes, wedes, 
trees, rootes, fruites and stones. The propertie and vertue of the 
whiche, fewe men or none doth knowe them except doctours of 
phisicke and such as doth labour to have the knowledge of theyr 
operacions.” 


SucH we may take to be the official attitude of the medical 
faculty, the justification for the existence of a separate class of 
medicine men. They are the interpreters to the unlearned of the 
healing secrets of God, or of Nature, if you prefer to substitute that 
vague unknown goddess for the very personal deity in whom 
our forbears embodied their conception of the First Cause. It 
must, however, be admitted that the laity have at times held 
other views as to the position occupied by doctors in actual fact, as 
opposed to theory, and have not hesitated to express those views. 
The Dutch proverb that ‘a new physician must have a new church- 
yard,’ and the unkind suggestion that the old doctor, buried in 
the cemetery of the village where he had so long practised, should 
take the epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren—-Si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice—are but the echoes of gibes that were ancient in the 
days of Pliny, and had lost their freshness when medical science 
was first reduced to order by 


Ypocras the goode surgean 

And Socrates and Galean 

That were filosophers alle thre 
That tyme the best in any cuntre. 
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As Petrarch, with whom detestation of doctors was almost a 
religion, shuddered to hear that Pope Clement in his sickness was 
surrounded by physicians, so in 1464 Margaret Paston wrote 
anxiously to her husband 


‘for Goddys sake be war what medecyne ye take of any fysissyans 
of London ; I schal never trust to hem, because of your fader and 
myn onkyl, whoys sowlys God assoyle.’ 


So Piers the Ploughman learnt the ‘lovely lessoun’ that 
‘morthereres are mony leches, lorde hem amende! Thei do men 
dye thorw ther drynkes ere destine it wolde.’ So the anti-clerical 
satirist of the early fourteenth century railed against the ‘ false 
fisiciens that helpen men to die,’ and so a hundred and fifty years 
earlier the common people said that physicians were ‘ the class of 
men who kill other men in the most polite and courteous way.’ 

Not that it must be supposed, from my quoting these unkind 
reflections, that I myself am one of Geyler’s thirteenth battalion 
of fools—those who despise medicine and make a mock of doctors. 
Rather I would cry with John of Salisbury : 


‘God forbid that I should say anything bad about them! They 
should rather be soothed by politeness than angered by words, and 
I do not wish that they should treat me hardly when, for my sins, 
I fall into their hands.’ 


At the same time it must be admitted that, whatever may be the 
case now, the leech in medieval times was not always as learned 
and well grounded as that ‘ verrey parfit practisour ’ who beguiled 
the way to Canterbury with the touching and moral tale of Appius 
Claudius and Virginia. There was many a leech who had but a 
hazy knowledge of 


the olde Esculapius, 
And Deiscorides and eek Rufus, 
Old Hypocras, Haly and Galien, 
Serapyon, Razis and Avicen, 
Averrois, Damascen and Constantyn, 
Bernard and Gatesden and Gilbertyn, 


and yet ventured to practise, to make a show of learning, and to 
administer fearsome empirical compounds. To excuse his blunder 
if the patient die, or to emphasise his skill if, by reason of a strong 
constitution, he survive both the disease and the remedy, such a 
physician first exaggerates the danger of the case, 
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And sWereth that he is sekere than ever yit he was, and sein, 
‘Dame, for faute of helpe thine housebonde is neir slein.’ 


Then, with equally impressive manner, he vows to save the sick. 
man, ‘thouh he wit no more than a goos whether he will live or 
die.’ Whatever the outcome of his treatment, the doctor would 
see to it that he got his fee; and if he were wise, he would secure 
part at any rate of it before beginning his attendance, or at all 
events before completing it, for Mox fugit a mente medicus morbo 
recedente. This maxim, as ‘somme understonden Englysch that 
kan nouther Latyn nor Frensch,’ we may render freely by an 
adaptation of a well-known couplet : 


The Devil was sick, the Devil would pay a fee ; 
The Devil got well, the devil a fee paid he. 


It was impressed frequently enough upon those unbusiness-like 
or too confiding doctors, who relied upon their patients’ gratitude 
for their reward. Take the case, for instance, of Philip Barrowe, 
an Elizabethan practitioner, who, when William Adams, a Cam- 
bridgeshire draper, was grievously afflicted with ‘a most infectious 


and hated disease,’ the exact nature of which is left in merciful 
obscurity, spent five or six weeks in constant attendance on him, 
and ‘ nothinge respected his owne waightie affayres in comparison 
of the other’s health.’ For this he considered that he ought to 
have been offered at least £20, but apparently he did not like to 
ask, and the patient was as silent as the Tar Baby. Not to be sent 
away quite empty-handed, Philip helped himself to some broad- 
cloth and satin from his patient’s shop, and then the ungrateful 
wretch ‘contrary to humanity’ sued him for the value of the 
goods. Such cases were not uncommon, but another that occurred 
about the same time suggests that occasionally the position was 
reversed. John Burye, esquire, called in Thomas Hawle of Oxford, 
‘then beinge but a yonge student and not knowen or reputed but 
for a surgyon,’ to treat his leg, which ‘casually by reason of a 
falle from a horse was brooken in sonder in the thyghe.’ Hawle 
‘pothe mistooke the place wheare the boune was broken and also 
made incysyons in the legge contrary to alle arte and knowledge,’ 
with the result that John Burye, after being ‘ paynefullye tormented 
by the space of seven moneths,’ died. Then Hawle, who had 
already been paid much more than he deserved, had the impudence 
to claim fees at the rate of 10s. a day, although he had said that 
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as he was only a surgeon his fee woulu be 3s. 4d. From this we 
may learn not to employ young and inexperienced medical men, 
but to ‘ Be ware of that leeche which by thee woulde take experyens 
howe he myght hele another.’ And, as an erstwhile medical 
student of Cambridge, I feel I am also entitled to point out that 
it was the Oxford student who bungled his case, and the Cambridge 
patient who was ungrateful. 

In the two instances last quoted it must be borne in mind that 
we have heard only one side, but in a case which occurred in the 
time of ‘ King Harry the viij of most wordy memory,’ we have 
the two versions of Peter Starkey, draper, of London, and of 
Baltazar de Gracyes, or de Quarcyes, surgeon. According to the 
draper, one Alexander Martyn, servant to the Bishop of London, 
was afflicted with an unpleasant disease; Baltazar was called in 
and agreed to cure him. For this he was to have five marks 
(£3 6s. 8d.) down, another five marks ‘ when yt shuld be knowen 
and percevyd by mans reason’ that he was cured, and a further 
five marks if after a year the disease had not reappeared ; for the 
payment of which sums Peter Starkey made himself responsible. 
Alexander, however, was not cured, and the Bishop had to get 
another servant; but as soon as the Bishop was dead, Baltazar 
came down upon the miserable Starkey and demanded payment. 
On the other hand, the surgeon complained that he had ‘ healed 
hym of all deseasis infirmytes and sekenessis which he had within 
hys body,’ except that he ‘lefite a littell issue to be rynnyng in 
oon of his lyggys for preservacion of his lyff,—as a sort of safety- 
valve, in fact—but that, instead of paying the remainder of the 
£10 due, Alexander had sued him for the five marks paid in 
advance. 

The Bishop of London ought to have been able to select a good 
surgeon for his servant, as he had the licensing of medical men for 
the city. How early he exercised this power I do not know, but 
during the sixteenth century the duly licensed members of the 
profession showed increasing jealousy of unqualified practitioners, 
and actions were constantly brought against offenders. In 1524 
we find Dr. Bentley and Dr. Yakesley complaining that Roger 
Smith, ‘ appotecari,’ Roys at the Grey Friars, and Westcott, were 
practising physic, ‘havyng no maner speculation and cunnyng 
that to doo.’ Of these particular offenders, Roger ‘Smyth’ is 
mentioned in the accounts of the Earl of Rutland for 1533 as being 
paid £7 13s. 4d. ‘for his payne takyn with my Lord in his fevir,’ 
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and a further 32s. 10d. ‘ for such stuff as he spent about my Lord 
in the tyme of his sekenesse.’ The name is, I fear, too common 
to allow us to connect him with a contemporary Richard Smythe, 
‘doctor of physyke,’ who, being licensed by the University at 
Cambridge, incurred the jealousy of ‘ Doctor Buttes, Physichen, 
then ther inhabitynge.’ That worthy, who was doctor to 
Henry VIII, and was immortalised by Holbein’s pencil, went so 
far as to get hold of his rival’s licence and cut off the seal. How- 
ever, the University, ‘of ther charitable myndes and frewyli,’ 
sealed fresh letters for him and he then went to the University of 
Louvain for four years. Returning to London, he was duly admitted 
by Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall in the presence of four medical men, 
but in spite of this Martin Pery and Anthony Lowe, ‘ persons 
which leyve by pollynge and schavynge,’ brought actions against 
him as unqualified. Nor was this his only misfortune; for after 
he had cured one William Wotton the ungrateful man caused a 
friend with the appropriate name of William Lyar to entice Richard 
Smythe to the Tower on pretence of a patient requiring his aid ; 
on his arrival he was arrested at Wotton’s suit and two persons 
assaulted him, one of whom, drawing a dagger, would have slain 
him ‘if he had not wiselie with spede escaped frome them.’ 
Professional jealousy, again, was responsible for the actions brought 
against Robert Jackson, who dared, according to his own account, 
to cure without licence patients whom the properly qualified 
practitioners could not or would not cure. It seems that one 
Henry Wellys, being diseased with ‘sondry and grevous sorys 
and malidies,’ resorted to Danby and Vicars, two of the leading 
Tudor surgeons. How they treated his body does not appear, 
except that they did more harm than good, but they bled his 
purse to the uttermost, and afterwards ‘ wolde no more mynester 
medisens to hym by reason of his poverte.’ Robert Jackson then 
took pity on him, and healed his infirmities without aggravating 
his poverty ; he also cured gratuitously ‘a pore man called John 
Crowe, beyng in grete jeperdie of deth by reason of bledyng.’ 
The chief result of his kindness was that he was threatened with 
heavy penalties, although he protested that he had not practised 
in London and had taken no money for his services. 

Some fifty years later than the case last quoted there was a 
pretty quarrel between Edward Sculles of Newington, a specialist 
in the cure of fistula, and Edward Owen, surgeon. Owen, who 
had been a haberdasher before he adopted the more learned 
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profession, had been treating a child, John Bowyer of Kingston, 
for fistula, with such small success that at last he brought him 
up to Surgeons’ Hall for a consultation. There the majority of 
the surgeons decided that the boy must be suffering from some 
internal disease as well, but Sculles declined to accept this verdict, 
and although the surgeons ‘ tooke the same in greefe,’ proved his 
case by curing the sufferer, whereby he incurred the enmity of the 
ex-haberdasher. Sculles had an eminent predecessor in John 
of Arderne, who began to specialise in the treatment of fistula 
about the date of the Black Death, and wrought many remarkable 
cures, 

‘of which the first was Sir Adam Everyngham of Laxton in the 
Clay byside Tukkesford, whiche Sir Adam for sothe was in Gascone 
with Sir Henry, that tyme named herle of Derby and afterwards was 
made Duke of Lancastre, a noble and worthy lord.’ 


Sir Adam 


‘made for to aske counsell at all the lechez and corurgienz that he 
myghte fynd in Gascone, in Burdeux, at Briggerac, Tolows and 
Neyybon and Peyters and many other places, and all forsoke hym 
for uncurable ; whiche y-se and y-herde, the forsaid Adam hastied 
for to torne home to his contree, and when he come home he did 
off al his knyghtly clothings and cladde mournyng clothes in 
purpose of abydyng dissolvyng or lesyng of his body beyng nygh 
to hym.’ 

Fortunately Arderne took him in hand and cured him so completely 
that he ‘ ledde a glad life 30 yere and more,’ his physician gaining 
thereby much renown. Afterwards he cured 


‘Hugon Derlyng of Fowick of Balne by Snaythe, Johan Schefed 
of Rightwell aside Tekill, and Sir Raynald Grey, lord of Wilton in 
Wales and lord of Schirlond byside Chesterfelde, whiche asked 
consel at the moste famose lechez of Ynglond and none availed 
hym,’ 

as well as many others of less resonant title. From the considera- 
tion of fistula our minds turn naturally to a disease occasionally 
confused with it,—scrofula or ‘ the King’s evil.’ It is not unnatural 
that the men of the Middle Ages, with their beliefs in miracles 
of healing and in the divinity that doth hedge a king, should have 
attributed healing powers to the royal touch, but why this particular 
disease should have been considered susceptible to kingly influence 
is not obvious. For the matter of that, it is equally difficult to 
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see why the top joint of the second finger of the right hand should 
be dedicated to St. Simon Cleophas, while the second joint of the 
third finger of the left hand is under the protection of St. 
Bartholomew. The appropriation of diseases to saints presents 
many puzzles, at least to those who have not the Acta Sanctorum 
at their finger tips or stored in formidable array upon their shelves. © 
What, for instance, has St. Blaise to do with the quinsy, St. 
Herbert with hydrophobia, or St. Martin with the itch? On the 
other hand, it is obvious that fellow-feeling made St. Roche patron 
of plague—who, judging from his unmannerly insistence upon the 
display of his diseased leg from the walls of every picture gallery 
in Italy, must have been a member of the district-visited class— 
and St. Nicaise patron of small-pox ; for, as the poet puts it, with 
a nice derangement of pronouns, 


Seint Nicasse had a pokke small 

And mekyll grevans he hadde wyth all, 
He preyed to God that hym dere boughte 
That qwo so indyrly hym besoughte 

That he hym fro the pockys schuld ware 
Gif he on hym hys name writ bare. 


So also with St. Apollonia. Having suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of wild dentists, she naturally took charge of the teeth, and 
in a sixteenth-century manuscript on my shelves her portrait 
appears, carrying a formidable pair of pincers, at the head of a 
supplication for preservation from diseases of the teeth. But at 
least one early sufferer from toothache seems to have felt that 
a single saint, and she a woman, afforded insufficient protection 
against that dire evil, and accordingly evolved a much more potent 
charm for ‘the tethe-werke,’ which he apparently attributed to 
the malefic influence of a loathly worm :— 


I conjoure thee, laythely beeste, with that ilke spere 
That Longyons in his hand gane bare, 

And also with ane hatte of thorne 

That on my Lordis hede was borne, 

With alle the wordis mare and lesse, 

With the Office of the Messe, 

With my Lorde and his xii postilles, 

With oure Ladye and her x maydenys, 

Saynt Margrete the haly quene, 

Saynt Katerin the haly virgyne, 
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ix tymes Goddis forbott, thou wikkyde worme, 
Thet ever thou make any restynge, 

Bot awaye mot thou wende 

To the erthe and the stane. 


Whatever the reason may have been, to return from our digression, 
the fact remains that the English kings, from Edward the Confessor 
onwards, for six centuries and a half, exercised the practice of 
touching scrofulous cases, and the evidence for recovery following 
such touching is too strong to be rejected, however it may be 
explained. Henry II is recorded to have wrought such cures, 
Edward I, during a tour through the southern counties in 1278, 
touched an enormous number of patients, batches of two and three 
hundred being treated in a single week. Each person touched 
received at this time a penny—the only denomination of coinage 
then in circulation—and under later monarchs a gold piece, the 
king’s evil being the only disease for the healing of which the 
physician paid a fee. Henry VII seems to have instituted a regular 
religious ceremonial for use on these occasions, and his son probably 
took a scientific interest in the disease. For Henry VIII dabbled 
in physic as he did in music and many other arts, and wrote 
quite a number of prescriptions. His tastes in this, as in other 
matters, tended to be florid, and his medicines are chiefly notable 
for lavishness of ingredients. ‘A plastre devised by the Kinges 
Majestie at Grenewich and made at Westminster ’ contained leaves 
of plantain, violet, honeysuckle, and comfrey, and rosebuds, boiled 
up with ‘fatte of capons or hennys,’ to which was added litharge 
of silver, red coral, hartshorn, unicorn’s (7.e. narwhal’s) horn and 
pearls, the resultant mixture being made up with a mucilage of 
linseed, ‘quynsede’ and other things to make a ‘ spasmadrappe’ 
or plaster. ‘The Kinges Maiestie’s owne plastre’ contained many 
similar ingredients, including coral and gold and silver, substances 
which medieval physicians put into the medicine of their wealthier 
patients chiefly as a homeopathic device, to draw more gold and 
silver into their own pockets. It was, however, an age of prodigious 
compounds,— ‘ 300 simples in a julip, potion or a little pill.’ Such 
a popular patent medicine as the ‘ Drynke of Anteoche’ contained 
a full score of different herbs—bugle, comfrey, briar, hemp, tansy, 
red nettle, ‘Osmound,’ pimpernel, ‘ orpyn,’ mouse-ear, avence, 
betony, herb Walter and herb Robert—boiled with white wine 
and honey for ‘the space of this psalme, seying Miserere mei deus.’ 
It would be easy but tiresome to fill pages with similar and even 
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more elaborate compounds, each a miniature herbarium in itself, 
but one is tempted to sweep them aside with the comment of the 
learned Fuchsius of Nuremberg :— 


‘many an old wife or country woman doth often more good with a 
few known and common garden herbs than our bumbast physicians 
with all their prodigious, sumptuous, far fetched, rare, conjecturall 
medicines.” 


‘Drynke of Anteoche’ had at least the advantage of being 
purely herbal, while many of. the mixtures, especially the 
‘ electuaries,’ combined the elements of the three kingdoms. Of 
minerals, we have already referred to gold and silver and coral. 
Pounded precious stones, and pearls in particular, figured in the 
medieval pharmacopoeia, and their merits in a whole and uncom- 
pounded state were also recognised, it being considered a wise 
precaution to ‘hold sometimes in your mouth either a Hyacinth 
(i.e. a jacinth) or a Crystall or a Granat, or pure Gold or Silver, or 
else sometimes pure Sugarcandy.’ Ivory, also, was a fairly common 
ingredient. It occurs in two fourteenth-century prescriptions for 
jaundice; in the first, the patient is to be washed three times with 
water containing wormwood and then ‘ gyf hym to drynk yvore 
schavyn smal in wyne.’ In the other ivory and saffron are to be 
mixed with holy water and drunk in the morning and at night 
‘when thu gas to bedde.’ It might also be said to have been 
recommended for external application, if we consider the advice 
to ‘combe your head softly and easily with an ivorie combe, for 
nothing recreateth the memorie more,’ but here I fear the merit 
lay in the comb rather than in the material. Turning to the 
vegetable kingdom we find ourselves overwhelmed with an in- 
numerable multitude of herbs and plants, fruits and roots, from 
the humble daisy of the English countryside to ‘sena, cassia out of 
Agypt, rubarbe from Barbarye, aloes from Zocotora, turbith, 
agarick, mirabolanes, hermodactils from the East Indies.’ Every 
plant that grew had its medicinal qualities, and some were so full 
of merit that they were good for almost all the ills to which the 
flesh is heir. Betony was one of these cure-alls, a proof of its 
virtue being that if that deaf but wise serpent, the adder, receives any 
injury, it crawls onto a plant of betony andis cured. This makes 
it the more curious that the same writer who asserts this on the 
authority of his own experience (‘That have I*seyn with eye in 
gaderynge of betonye ’) should go on to say— 
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Who so wyll don a serpent tene, 

Make a garland of betonye grene, 

And make a circle hym rownde abowte ; 
And he schall never on lyve go owte 

But with hys tayle he schall hym schende 
Or with his mowth hym self to rende. 


So far as the purely medicinal qualities of betony are concerned, 
it may be mentioned that a nerve tonic can be made of 


iiij levys of betonye fyne 

And iij cupful of elde wyne 
And greynes of pepir xx and vij 
Alle togedere growdyn even. 


If, however, this tonic proves insufficient to brace up the patient’s 
nerves, and he becomes subject to what modern physicians call 
hallucinations but our ancestors called evil spirits, then this same 
invaluable plant affords him a remedy, for 


Who so betonye on hym bare 

Fro wykked sperytes it wyll hym ware ; 
In the monyth of August on all wyse 
It muste be gaderyd ere sonne ryse. 


In the same way rosemary, betony’s closest rival in multiplicity 
of virtues, is ‘ contrarious to develys and to wikkyd spiryts as the 
stone is that is called jet’ ; it was also a protection against thunder 
and lightning, wherein it surpassed the laurel, which was efficacious 
against thunder but not against lightning. The powder of rosemary 
caused its user to be ‘ graciowse and i-loved in al sight,’ but was 
inferior to henbane, which if carried on a man’s person shall make 
all women love him. Henbane was another of the herbs obnoxious 
to spirits, as ‘ nygromanseris’ well knew, and resembled St. John’s 
wort in repelling ‘suche malyfycyousnes or spirites.’ Medicinally, 
henbane could be used to prepare an oil ‘ wonderfully gude to the 
goute.’ For this purpose the leaves must be gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, and put into a pot with holes in the bottom ; the pot, 
with a vessel underneath to catch the distillation, is then to be 
buried under the hearthstone, on which a fire is to be made during 
the following twelve months, at the end of which time it is to be 
dug up, when the healing oil will be found in the lower vessel. 

To obtain thé full virtues of any herb, it was often essential 
to gather it under a certain aspect of the moon or planets, and 
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frequently with the muttered accompaniment of charms or prayers. 
Thus, for the cure of ‘web in the eye,’ it was essential that the 
red honeysuckle, whose juice was to be commingled with marrow 
from ‘ ye grete bone of ye gosys winge,’ should be gathered with the 
saying of nine paternosters, nine aves andacreed. For this same 
disease, or its variation known as ‘ pin and web,’ an amazingly horrid 
cure can be found by the curious in ‘ The Countess of Kent’s Choice 
Manual.’ Andrew Borde gives the alternatives of an operation 
or the injection of the juice of horehound or licorice, und it was 
probably the latter treatment that was employed, in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century, by Peter Blank, surgeon, who 
undertook to cure the son of Simon Lynd, stationer, of London, 
who was ‘ diseased in the ie with a pynne and a wabbe.’ Blank, 
however, stipulated that the child should be ‘ preserved and kepte 
from mysbehavyng hymself with his hands in toching and robbyng 
of the seyd ie,’ and, as this condition was not observed, disclaimed 
all responsibility for his failure to effect a cure. 

Having touched on the mineral and vegetable substances used 
in early medicine, we may give a little consideration to animal 
substances. Why the smell of a fox should be good for palsy 
I do not know, but Andrew Borde asserts that such is the case, 
and advises that the patient suffering from that disease should 
be bathed with water in which the cut-up carcase of a fox has been 
soaked with ‘calamynt and balme and carawayes.’ Some two 
centuries before Borde’s time, an approved remedy for quinsy 
consisted chiefly of the dripping from a stuffed and roasted cat— 
stuffed in the culinary and not in the taxidermic sense. The recipe 
or prescription is perhaps worth giving in full :— 


‘For hym that haves the squnansy : tak a fatte katte and fla hit 
wele, and clene, and draw oute the guttes, and tak the grees of 
an urcheon (t.e. a hedgehog) and the fatte of a bare, and resynes 
and einygreke and sauge and gumme of wodebynde and virgyn wax : 
al this mye smal, and farse the catte within als thu farses a goos, 
rost hit hale and gader the grees and enoynt hym tharwith.’ 


Those, however, who do not feel inclined to try this cure can take 
refuge in the favourite medieval practice of phlebotomy, provided 
they know which vein to open :—‘ It is gude for to blede on the 
tonge for the squnesy.’ This seems reasonable, nor is there any- 
thing surprising in the fact, or at least statement, that ‘ Under the 
nose, on the ende therof, lygges a vayn that is gud to opyne for 
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the fransy in the hed’; it has, indeed, often been noticed that the 
drawing of blood from the nose, even with such a simple instru- 
ment as the knuckles, has a sobering effect upon the frenzied ; 
but it is a mystery why ‘the vayne betwyx the fyngere and the 
thombe is gud to be opyd for migrams in the hed.’ Returning 
to our animals, but omitting the more nauseous remedies, we may 
remark that in many cases a good deal of cruelty was involved 
through the use of live creatures. For jaundice a live tench was 
to be taken, but, as it was to be cut in half and boned, it must have 
been dead before it was applied to the patient’s ribs. For gout, 
young ravens were to be taken alive out of their nest, ‘and loke 
that thei touche not the erthe nor that thei comyn in non hows,’ 
and to be burnt to powder in a new pot, and, as a charm to produce 
fever, a fourteenth-century writer prescribes a live adder and nine 
‘horned wormys that men calles the nutres (newtes) ’ to be boiled 
alive and the victim’s hands, feet and ‘ thunwanges ’ (the pleasing 
Saxon word for the temples) to be anointed with the resultant 
grease. Worms, of the hornless variety, were neither the most 
uncommon nor the most unpleasant ingredient in old prescriptions, 
and ‘pouldre of long wormes well washed and dryed’ formed 
part of ‘a cataplasme made unguentlyke’ by the device of Henry 
VIII, while a century earlier one treatment for dropsy—‘ a seke- 
ness full mervelyous And to yonge and elde full perylous,’—was to 


Take grete erthe wormes thryis thre 

That all the hedys smit off be, 

And in holy watyr tempere hem smal, 

And sukyr or lycoryce menge with all, 

That the dropyk drynke ix wormys ilke day, 
Lessand the nombres of the wormys ay 

Tyll ix dayes be comyn and goon ; 

Thow hym thynkyth it shulde hym sloon. 


The wording of these directions is a little obscure, but apparently 
the patient, whose objection to the remedy is foretold in the last 
line, was to take nine worms the first day, eight the next, and so 
on until the ninth day, when he would be quit alike of worms and 
dropsy. After all, there is really little more to object to in a diet 
of worms than in a dish of snails, and Frenchmen have assured 
me that the latter are excellent, though I have never yet ventured 
to test their accuracy, and still prefer to eat my snails at second- 
hand as in 
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‘A Medicine to restore Nature in a Man :—Take iij chekynes or 
iiij as ye like, and put them in a coope to feed as I shall teche you. 
Fyrste take a quantyte of whete and put yt in clene watyr, and 
then gadyr a good quantyte of snayles that bear howses on them,’ 
(as opposed to the houseless slugs or ‘red snayles, that crepyn 
abowte in reyn and haylys’) ‘and put them therto as they be 
shelles and all; and so thanne boyle all these togyder, the whete 
and the snaylles in water. Then take out the whete by hymselfe 
and the watyr by hymselfe and caste away the shelles and the 
corruptyon of the snaylles. And with that whete fede the checons 
and with brede amonge, and let them drynke of the watyr and of 
none other watyr. And when ye be dysposyd ete a chekyn one 
day, rostyd, and ij dayes after another and so contynue as ye fynd 
yt doth you good.’ 


But we are wandering dangerously far afield, for though diet 
is a branch, or even the main stem, of physic, if we once stray into 
that fruitful field and start discussing the relative wholesomeness 
of mutton and veal and the dishes appropriate to the varying 
temperaments and constitutions, there is no knowing where, or 
when, we shall reach an end. But I cannot refrain from quoting 
the Edwardian rhymester’s feeling complaint against the ‘ false 


fisicien,’ who feeds his patient on slops and himself on the fat of 
the land :— 


He doth the wif sethe a capoun and a piece beef, 

Ne gif the gode man noht therof, be him never so lief ; 

The best he piketh up himself and maketh his mawe touht ; 
And geveth the gode man soupe, the lene broth that is nought. 
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Ir was rather a treeless country. The lower slopes of the great 
semicircular sweep of hills were sparsely wooded with scrub oak 
and. hazel and hawthorn, but their crests were bare. The valley 
enclosed was marshy, partly flooded in winter, and in summer 
intersected by streams where kingcups grew, and reed warblers 
built their nests among the sedge. The shepherds who sometimes 
brought their flocks along the ridge saw nothing there but moving 
cloud shadows passing across the shallow pools and the lush grasses 
stirred by the wind. There had been old tales, told by winter 
fires, of strange elfin laughter mingling with the notes of birds in 
spring-time in the hangers, of strange elusive shapes that flitted 
behind the fluttering screen of leaves in the undergrowth, or raced 
over the low-lying pastures, but they were half forgotten. The few 
men who passed that way were incurious, or their eyes were held, 
so that the centaur herd grazed there undisturbed, while the fauns 
grew so bold that they even mingled with the flocks and milked the 
ewes. 

When Laon was born his mother washed him in the nearest 
stream, and then carried him back to the shelter she had contrived 
on the sunny side of an uprooted thorn. She had scooped a shallow 
hole in the hard chalky soil and lined it with moss and leaves, 
and here Laon slept at night, curled up in the warm hollow between 
her breast and her knees, while during the day he went about with 
her, riding on her hip, or clinging like a burr to the swinging curtain 
of her hair. 

He was pretty even when he was only a few days old, with his 
little pointed ears pricking up from a round head covered with 
soft black down, and his goat’s legs, which, at first, were very 
thick at the joints and as pathetically weak and wobbly as those 
of a newly dropped kid. But he soon learned to fend for himself. 
His mother weaned him when he was able to run and climb, and 
soon after she found a lover and went away with him, having lost 
interest in the child of a former mating. Laon scarcely noticed 
her going. He was too busy getting enough to eat. Later he would 
need very little food, but while he was growing he was always 
hungry, always scrambling for roots and berries and robbing the 
bees and the squirrels of their hoards. He saw little of the others 
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of his own kind. They came of another stock more brutish and 
uncouth, and were more shy of him than of the purblind shepherds, 
hiding from him during the day so that he never caught more than 
a glimpse of furry bodies just vanishing behind a tree trunk or little 
swinish eyes that peered through a tangle of briars. 

Only when the moon was full they came out in droves, leaping 
and laughing and chattering together, and went down the hill. 
Laon was sometimes tempted to follow them, but he was afraid. 
Because later, much later in the night, when the stars were fading 
and the earth seemed to turn uneasily and sigh in her sleep, he 
would be awakened in his little lonely burrow on the hillside by 
a far-off sound that was not the booming of a bittern on the marshes 
or the crying of any bird or beast that he knew, and by a throbbing 
like the beating of a pulse that made him tremble without knowing 
why. And because once, at dawn, he had seen some of them 
returning, flaccid and pale, trailing their faded and broken garlands 
of ivy leaves and berries and briony. 

The valley with its rich pastures was a favourite grazing 
ground for the centaur herds, but they were as uncertain as the wind 
in their comings and goings, and Laon was nearly full grown when, 
one spring morning, as he was lying on the bank of a stream 
watching the minnows, a shadow passed over him, and raising his 
head he saw two young colts who had come to drink. He sat up 
and stared at them and they gazed back at him. After a little 
hesitation he made friendly noises, and they responded at once. 
Before very long they were playing together. Laon learned that 
they were brothers, and that the elder was named Lycidas, and the 
other Medon. Lycidas was very gentle in his ways. He had a 
passion for flowers and would spend hours picking them and weaving 
them into garlands. Medon was rougher and more inclined to be 
restless. They were both very kind to the little faun, and he spent 
all that summer in the company of these, his first playmates. 
Sometimes they would gallop for miles across the marshes, with 
Laon between them, holding by their manes, his hoofs scarcely 
touching the ground, while the flocks of wild fowl that lived among 
the brackish pools and inlets of the coast rose as they passed. Some- 
times they went down to the sea itself and swam out through the 
breakers into deep water. Hot midsummer days they spent on 
the hills, lying on the thyme-scented turf, Lycidas patiently stringing 
chains of harebeils that wilted before he had finished them, while 
his brother and Laon amused themselves by trying to catch the 
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laden bees as they went by, flying low, on their way to the hive. 
No sound broke those peaceful noontide silences except, now and 
then, the far-off tinkling of sheep bells. They might see the 
shepherd climbing a distant slope, but they would watch him 
indifferently, knowing by experience that to him they would be 
nothing more than the shifting lights on the white chalk and 
brown leaf mould and flowering grasses. 

The older members of the centaur herd stayed below in the 
valley. After a brief period of coltish playfulness they had settled 
down to a rather languid and somnolent maturity. They had been 
famed for their wisdom and their strength, but that was long ago. 
Their numbers were dwindling. When their time came they went 
away by themselves to die. The mother of Lycidas had left them 
soon after the birth of his younger brother, and there had been no 
young ones since. Presently, when they were all gone, the race of 
centaurs would be extinct on the earth, for these were the last, 
of all. Lycidas told the faun this one afternoon when they were 
lying together on the ridge. He could not explain what dying was ; 
he only knew that it meant leaving the herd and never coming 
back. He did not care to think about it. It was like remembering 
last winter, or the bad country where there was no grass. He 
spoke sadly. It was the fault, he said, of the fire-makers, who 
were spreading over all the land and ousting the people of the 
hills and the forests who were there before them. 

Laon listened, only half understanding, and presently the cen- 
taur rose and shook himself and called to his brother. The sun had 
set, and the rooks were flying home by twos and threes, black 
specks against the clear golden pallor of the sky. It was time for 
a gallop. Laon came between them, with an arm over the back 
of each, and they tore off at a breakneck pace, thundering along 
the ridge. 

Time passed ; the bracken on the hills changed colour and 
the berries on the brambles ripened. The sun lost some of its 
heat, and a white mist hung about the marshes. The two young 
centaurs came up the hill at last to tell their friend that the herd 
was leaving. He looked up at them as they stood before him. 
He had only a few sounds at his command to express all that he 
felt. He did not ask them if they would return, and if he had 
they could only have answered him vaguely. They had hugged 
and pummelled one another often in their play, but they did not 
attempt an embrace at parting. The brothers turned and went 
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down the hill again. Laon watched them until they were lost to 
sight in the gathering dusk, and then crept into his burrow and lay 
there, face downwards. That night, for the first time in his life, 
he cried himself to sleep. When he woke at daybreak a fine rain 
was falling, and all the world was grey. He looked down the valley, 
and saw that the herd was gone. 

That winter was very wet and sunless, and morning after morning 
the little faun was awakened by the pattering of rain drops on his 
face. The sodden grass squelched under his hoofs when he went 
to hunt for food. He felt his loneliness as he had not before, but 
the other fauns were spiteful, and when he approached the under- 
growth of the hangers where they hid, would assail him with showers 
of beechmast. Sometimes, too, when he had returned to his burrow 
he found the fern litter with which he had lined it dragged out, 
or spattered with mud, or filled with thorns, and because he was 
by nature gentle, and eager to be on good terms with everyone, 
this made him unhappy. 

The early spring was colder than the winter had been, with a 
bitter wind that shrivelled the young buds on the trees, and Laon 
found a celandine in flower, the first of the year, and rescued a 
heron from being frozen in one of the marsh streams on the same 
day. The bird had been trying to fish in the partly thawed water, 
and the ice, re-forming, had caught the tip of one long grey wing. 
It was lying motionless, exhausted by its previous struggles, when 
Laon found it, and it lay for a few minutes in his arms after he had 
released it. When, presently, it fluttered away he looked after it 
wistfully. Night had fallen when he climbed the hill again. He 
was still thinking of the bird that had lain so trustfully against 
his heart, and wishing it would have stayed with him a little 
longer. He had nearly reached his burrow when he stopped, sniffing 
the air. A rank goatish odour came to him down the wind. There 
were furtive movements and rustlings all about him in the darkness. 
A moment more and his foes were upon him, striving to pull him 
down. They snarled and screamed, while he fought in grim silence, 
loathing the flabby flesh that yielded, quivering, under his blows. 
At last, just as he felt his strength failing, they fell away from him 
and dispersed to their hiding places, moaning and whimpering. 

Laon stumbled to his burrow and threw himself down, too 
exhausted to care whether they followed him or not, but after a 
while he sat up, listening and peering about him. 

Something loomed before him, a shadow among shadows. By 
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putting out his hand he could have touched it if he had dared. 
Something uttered a sound as of laughter and spoke in a great 
voice, but in the tongue that Laon understood. 

‘There is more to be learned than my poor followers can teach 
you. Why did your mother take one of Adam’s race for her lover ? 
You will have to choose. It is time to be gone from here, little 
one. If, later, you return to me, you will be welcome.’ 

There was a profound silence when the voice ceased. It was 
as though every living thing on the hillside held its breath. There 
was silence while the Thing passed, like a cloud across the moon, 
over the marshes, until at last there came an echo of its laughter, 
very faint and very far away. 

Laon, dazed but obedient, scrambled to his feet and went, 
taking little heed of his direction, knowing only that he was outcast 
for a reason that his mind had failed to grasp. His own kind 
had rejected him because, in some way, he was different. He 
went, saddened and bewildered by the burden laid on him, the 
burden of his humanity. The instincts inherited with his father’s 
blood prompted him to take one of the trodden paths that led to 
the villages, but he resisted them. He had not forgotten that 
Lycidas, who was older and wiser than he, had distrusted the fire- 
makers and all their ways. So he went on and on, travelling by 
night, and sleeping in some nook or cranny during the day, until 
he had left the country of the chalk hills far behind. 

He came at last to the foot of a great cliff whose rocky face was 
honeycombed with caves. He climbed a path that led to one of 
them, getting narrower as it ascended and breaking off altogether a 
little way past the entrance. It was growing dusk and he was tired. 
He had to turn back or spend the night in that place. He peered 
into the cavity. It was too open to the air to retain any smell of its 
former occupants, and all that remained of them were a few splin- 
tered fragments of bone scattered about the floor. In one corner 
a tiny spring bubbled up and sank again through a rift fringed 
with ferns. Laon drank from it, and then lay down and slept. 

The following day he spent sitting on the ledge outside the cave, 
swinging his legs over the void. Trees grew close up to the foot of 
the cliff, and there were trees as far as the eye could reach. The 
little faun, looking down on them, saw that though they were 
leafless still the undergrowth was misted over with green. He could 
hear the singing of a great many birds. He liked this country, 
and he went no further. The cave he made his sleeping place, 
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and he went down into the woods to hunt for food. He found 
plenty to eat, and the forest glades were beautiful, but he was still 
lonely, missing the centaurs who had run races and played with him. 
Though he entered every stream he came to, bathing was not the 
delight it had been when they three had splashed and plunged 
about together. He tried to make friends with the deer, but they 
held aloof, and the conies were too busy with their family affairs 
to notice him. 

And then, one evening, he came to the little pool in the clearing. 
The turf on its bank was mossy and cool and pleasant to lie upon, 
and there were oaks near enough to cast some shade when shadows 
were longest, but the only tree that overhung the water was a 
silver birch, very straight and slim, with its gleaming white trunk 
and delicate tracery of leaves. Laon, kneeling by the brink of the 
pool to drink, had paused to look at the reflection of his own face 
and then raised his head, aware of some movement on the farther 
side of the water. A girl was standing by the birch. It was not 
very easy to see her apart from the tree, for her skin had something 
of its silvery bloom, and her long hair was brown as its branches. 
She was elusive as the other fauns had been, as Laon himself was 
if he had but known it. As she stepped into the water and swam 
to the middle of the pool, where she turned over to float, she seemed 
to be a thing of shifting lights and shadows, and her hands might 
have been the lily buds sinking slowly into the depths. She was 
on the bank again and wringing out her wet hair when she caught 
sight of Laon, and then she was gone in a moment, and he was 
alone again. 

He went away then reluctantly, and returned the next morning 
bringing offerings, a bunch of wild parsley, some bright stones 
he had found and treasured, an old honeycomb he had discovered 
in a cranny of the cliff. These gifts he laid at the foot of the 
birch, but though he waited a long while she did not appear, and he 
went away disappointed. That night he slept scarcely at all, and 
he was back in the clearing before sunrise. The stones lay where 
he had placed them, but the flowers and the honeycomb were gone. 
Something moved beside him. He turned, and there she was, 
standing so near him that he could feel her breath on his cheek. 
She had more substance than when he had first seen her, and a 
greater warmth of colouring. Her parted lips were scarlet as poppy 
petals. She looked at him shyly, shrinking a little, ready for instant 
flight. 
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‘What are you ?’ 

‘Tam Laon.’ 

‘I am Myrtis.’ 

There were no others of her kind in that forest. Long ago there 
had been many, but the woodcutters had come and the charcoal- 
burners, and had frightened them all away. Myrtis had grown up 
quite alone, and, when her first fears had worn off, she was as glad 
as Laon had been to find a playmate. They ran together, or one 
pursued the other through the shady coverts ; they bathed often, 
swimming round and round in circles like a pair of young otters. 
In the heat of the day they lay in cool dells where the ferns grew 
among wet grey boulders and there was a pleasant sound of trickling 
water. Before the spring was over they were lovers. 

To the fauns of the chalk hills as to the centaur Lycidas and his 
brother love was an appetite to be satisfied by casual matings. 
But Laon, outwardly the child of his mother, came also of the race 
which had seen ships set sail and armies on the march, cities sacked 
and burning and whole countries laid waste for the sake of a woman. 
He was capable of passion and—a thing more rare among men—of 
tenderness. His spirit was unquiet, for ever reaching out to grasp 
what was beyond. He would kneel by the dryad as she lay smiling 
up at him drowsily in those noontide hours when the birds were 
silent and nothing stirred in the woods, trying to think of some way 
of making her more his than she was already. She was, to some 
extent, a thing of his creating, plastic material, in her ignorance and 
her virginity. She would have yielded some part of herself to a 
more careless wooer, but the impression he made would have been 
fleeting and she would have remained essentially the same creature, 
elusive, insubstantial, out of earth by a dream. But Laon, with 
his wistful searching half-human eyes, would have more of her than 
this, and she must either meet his demands or withdraw into the 
green twilit world from which he had called her. She changed, 
and the change was perceptible both to herself and to her lover. 

At first when he clasped her she had baffled him ; he had a sense 
of having gathered an armful of lilies from the pool, cool and sweet 
but lacking in response, and her lovely eyes were too like the still 
water that could only reflect what was mirrored on its surface. 
But she emerged, little by little, from her surroundings, becoming 
definitely a creature of flesh and blood, with a heart and senses 
like his own. She would wake him sometimes, in the darkest 
hour before the dawn, with clinging kisses and arms that tightened 
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about his neck, dumbly seeking some reassurance. She was as little 
articulate as he, but if she could have spoken then it would have 
been to ask ‘ Will you love me ?—will you be with me always ?’ 
For the shadow of impending loss, the instinctive foreknowledge 
of humanity, lay on her now as well as on him. Presently they 
found that she was unable to return to her tree. Hitherto she had 
slept through the winter, waking to renewed life when the sap rose, 
but now she would have to face its rigours with Laon. Love had 
outlawed her, too. 

The faun made a shelter for them both in the hollow trunk of 
an oak, and lined it with dry fern and moss. There were heavy 
dews now at night and sometimes a touch of frost, and everywhere 
the spiders were busy spinning their fragile webs. The leaves 
were falling from the trees. There were days of incessant rain. 
The streams became torrents of muddy water, making the dells 
impassable ; the air was chilly and laden with a rank smell of 
decaying vegetation. Myrtis had grown languid and heavy-eyed, 
and would hardly be persuaded to leave the hollow oak, and towards 
mid-winter, when the cold increased, she and Laon often slept 
without stirring for days together. 

One morning he was awakened by her moaning. She was sunk 
so deep in the fern that he could see nothing of her but the curve 
of her brown head and a white shoulder veiled by her hair. He 
bent over her, calling her by name, and after a moment she raised 
herself a little, but with an evident effort. Laon was puzzled and 
rather frightened. Physical pain and weakness were still strange to 
him. He had known little of either, though sometimes he had been 
cold and sometimes hungry. Was Myrtis hungry, perhaps? She 
had lain down again and seemed to be sleeping. He waited a 
moment and then crawled out of the tree. 

The forest was very silent, caught fast in the grip of the frost. 
The grass was stiff with rime and the dead leaves crackled underfoot. 
Laon looked about him as he went, but the birds had gathered 
the last of the haws, and he had stripped the sloe and whin bushes 
near the clearing long ago. If he was to find more delicate fare he 
must go further afield than he had ever been before. The short 
winter day was drawing in when he came to the beginning of more 
open country. The trees stood further apart, and beyond there was 
moorland, and beyond that a low range of foothills with villages 
upon them and patches of cultivated land. It was from there that 
the charcoal-burners and the woodcutters came. - Laon had never 
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seen them in the forest, but two or three times during the summer 
he had heard their voices and afterwards had come upon the ashes 
of their fires. 

He was about to turn back now when he became aware of a 
pattering of light hooves close by. He caught at a branch and 
swung himself up into the fork of a tree just as a young goatherd 
came along, followed by his flock. 

Evidently this was to be the end of their day’s journey. The 
goats scattered and began to crop the scanty herbage, while the boy, 
having collected an armful of dead wood, set about making a fire. 
Laon watched him strike a spark from two flint stones and set 
light to the dry twigs. <A puff of smoke rose up and the flames 
leapt and glowed in the gathering dusk, while the herd unrolled his 
pack and set out his few belongings—a woollen cloak, a couple 
of bowls made from gourds, and some odds and ends whose uses 
were not clear. There were some kids with the flock—little weakly 
creatures, with tottering legs and horns just beginning to sprout. 
The herd milked one of the mothers into his largest bowl before he 
sat down to his supper. Afterwards he rolled himself in his cloak 
and lay down by the red embers of his fire. Laon waited a little 
longer before he slipped down from his tree. It was quite dark 
now and bitterly cold, and he was chilled to the bone after his long 
inaction. It was fortunate for him that the herd’s dog had been 
killed that autumn by a fall of rock, for a dog would have scented 
him and roused his master. As it was the lad slept heavily, 
with the hood of his cloak drawn over his face, and never moved, 
even when Laon stooped over him to take one of his gourd bowls. 
He had thought at first that he would milk one of the goats and 
carry the bowl back to Myrtis, but then a better plan occurred to 
him. The flock showed no fear of him and allowed him to go 
among them as one of themselves. He lifted the smallest of the 
kids in his arms. It was evidently used to being carried, but it 
bleated as he moved away, and its mother rose at once and followed. 
It was nearly noon the next day when he reached the clearing. 
He was tired and footsore, and the poor goat could hardly drag 
herself along, but the kid was lively enough and began to frisk 
about when Laon set it down at the foot of the hollow oak. He 
called Myrtis to come and see what he had brought her, but there 
was no answer. Laon’s face fell. He had been pleased with 
himself and wanted to boast to his mate of his prowess. Was she 
angry because he had left her for so long? He remembered 
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that she had been ailing. He crawled through the hole in 
the trunk. 

Something had happened in his absence, a thing perfectly 
natural and yet as miraculous as the unfolding of a flower. Myrtis 
lay as he had left her, half buried in the fern, but curled up in the 
hollow of her arm, nestling against her breast, was a tiny creature with 
around head covered with downy black hair. For a moment the 
faun stared in silence. Then he extended a finger and laid it very 
gently on one of the small clenched fists. Myrtis looked up then, 
meeting his eyes, and smiled. As Laon bent over her she slipped 
her other arm about his neck and drew him down beside her. 
He learned that she had tried to follow him and call him back, 
but had not been able to go beyond the silver birch. Their child 
had been born there, and she had broken the ice in the pool to bathe 
it before she carried it back to the oak. Since then she had slept 
and she felt better, but she was very hungry. Laon brightened. 
He scrambled out of the hole and came back presently with his 
stolen bowl half full of warm milk. Myrtis drank eagerly, and he 
finished what was left, and then all three, mother and father and 
new born atom of semi-humanity, huddling together for warmth, 
drifted off into the profound and placid sleep of contented animals. 

During the days that followed Myrtis lay still, regaining her 
strength slowly, made drowsy by the intense cold, and waking only 
to feed her child. It was a good baby, and its tiny brown face 
was often puckered by laughter. Laon, who knelt by it for hours, 
watching its feeble and futile movements and poking it now and 
again with his finger as if to make sure that it was real—Laon 
fancied that it heard and saw more than its parents. Its dark 
eyes were uncanny in their intelligence. It heard—what did it 
hear? Perhaps the far off-echo of that laughter that had sounded 
once in Laon’s ears, the sound of running feet, light as his had 
been before he took on himself some of the burdens of the flesh. 
What did it see? Laon, wondering, remembered the shadow that 
had blotted out the stars on the night he left the chalk hills. 
‘Choose!’ the voice had said. He had made no choice as yet, but 
the current of his desires was setting towards the fire-makers, and 
he was bearing Myrtis with him. But the god was not jealous— 
he only laughed—and the baby, whose time was not yet come to 
take his path, seemed to lie as Laon had once lain, in a fold of the 
green mantle that covered all the harmless happy children of the 
earth. 
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The frost still held, and nothing stirred now in the forest. 
The conies hid underground. Frozen birds lay under the branches 
from which they had dropped with ruffled feathers and pitiful 
stark claws. Laon took one thrush to Myrtis, who tried to warm 
it back to life, but in vain. 

Laon was uneasy, filled with vague fears. The goat had begun 
to show signs of distress and was very restless, especially at night. 
They would have taken her into the tree with them, but the opening 
was too narrow. She made frequent attempts to get in, and Laon 
was trying to soothe her after one of them when he heard a strange 
crying noise that rose and died away again. It was very far off, 
and when it ceased the ensuing silence seemed more mournful 
than before. The goat was trembling violently. The sound had 
conveyed nothing to Laon’s mind. He had never heard it before. 
But there is nothing so infectious as fear. He decided that they 
would go back to his cave. 

They left the clearing at daybreak. Myrtis carried her baby 
swathed in wrappings of dry fern that made him look like an odd 
little unfledged bird peeping over the edge of an untidy nest. 
She followed her lover, but reluctantly, and with more than one 
backward glance at the forest, and when they had climbed the 
narrow path up the face of the cliff and come to the cave she was 
drooping like a plant that had been uprooted. The last link that 
bound her to her former life was being broken. There had always 
been in her consciousness a rustling as of leaves that was like a 
little song that never ended. Now it had stopped, and she heard 
instead only the throbbing of the heart that Laon had awakened. 

There was still some fern that Laon had gathered last spring 
in the cave. Myrtis lay down and slept, with her child in her arms, 
while the goat munched the dry stalks. When she woke, Laon, who 
had been busy all day carrying stones and dead wood up to the 
cave, sat in the entrance pulling the sticks about and knocking 
stones together. He was trying to make a fire. For a long while 
he fumbled over his flints without success. His arms ached and he 
was tired and sleepy. The fauns of the chalk hills would have given 
up the attempt, but Laon was here because Laon was different. 
At last he struck a spark and then another. The dry grass he had 
laid under the sticks caught easily and a flame sprang up. Very 
soon the firelight was flickering over the sides of the cave. The 
goat, who was used to fires, only blinked her strange yellow eyes, 
but Myrtis shrank away, terrified, and it was some time before 
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Laon could soothe her. She could not tell him why she was afraid. 
Her dread was instinctive. The trees were her kin, and for them 
fire is always the ultimate destroyer. She remained in the farthest 
corner of the cave with her baby, but Laon was so pleased with his 
new plaything that he would hardly leave it, and during a part 
of that night and the next day he sat by it and fed it with bits of 
stick. 

The sun was near setting when he went out on to the ledge 
to bring in some more wood. He happened to look over the edge 
and then he saw something moving far below under the trees that 
grew up to the foot of the cliff. It was an animal unknown to him, 
smaller than a deer and very active. While he watched it was 
joined by several others. They ran about in circles with their 
noses to the ground and seemed to be trying to pick up a scent. 
Presently one of them stopped short, threw up his head, and howled. 
It was a call to the pack, and the response, waking every echo 
along the cliff side, was the sound Laon had heard two nights 
before when it was still very far away. 

Laon, crouching on the ledge above, was motionless as a bird 
that sees a hawk hovering over its nest. That crying was the 
voice of incarnate hunger, ravening for its prey. The danger was 
imminent, overwhelming. The enemy was the old enemy of man. 
‘Choose!’ the voice had said ; and he had chosen, taking up the 
burdens of a lasting love. He thought of Myrtis, and she was 
beside him. He sent her back into the cave where the goat and 
the kid cowered, terror-stricken. The wolves had gathered in a 
compact mass at the foot of the cliff, but there was movement on 
the outskirts of the pack, and presently, in a silence that was as 
awful as their crying had been, they poured in one direction, like 
a brown viscous stream. The scent had been found, and with it 
the path. 

Among the stones Laon had collected for the building of his 
fire there had been one with a hole in the middle large enough 
for him to push his hand through. He picked it up now and went 
a little way down the path to meet his foes. He had not long to 
wait. They came up swiftly, jostling one another in their eager- 
ness, the leaders running three abreast. But the ledge was hardly 
wide enough, and as they halted, seeing Laon in their way, the 
others coming up behind thrust the one on the outside too near the 
edge. He missed his footing and fell with a yelp, crashing through 
the tree tops to the ground beneath. The next, a fierce old bitch, 
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sprang at Laon’s throat. He struck out blindly with his primitive 
weapon, breaking her forelegs, and she fell back and was swept 
off the path in her turn by the increasing pressure from the rear. 
Laon’s arms rose and fell like flails. The ledge grew slippery with 
blood,—their blood and his own. The living had no care for the 
dead and wounded, and for one wolf he maimed or killed ten were 
thrust off the path by their fellows. Their bodies went hurtling 
through space, turning over and over until they broke through the 
trees, but there were still more pressing on. Laon’s breath came in 
gasps, he was dizzy and sick. He staggered, and in that instant a 
wolf got past him and ran into the cave. He dared not turn to 
follow it. The rest would havehadhimdown. He had a moment 
of anguish during which nothing was clear to him beyond the 
remembrance—how torturing then!—of the hands of Myrtis, 
pale as lily buds, sinking through deep water out of sight. He 
thought he would hear her screaming, but instead there was a 
yelp from the wolf as it ran down the path, its back singed and 
smoking, to crash into the others. And Myrtis followed, Myrtis, 
with glittering eyes and streaming hair, carrying the brand she 
had snatched from the fire to defend herself and her child. It 
was a branch broken from a fir tree and full of resin, and it burst 
into flame as she struck at the wolves. They shrank from it and 
from her, snapping and snarling at those behind who would still 
have urged themon. There was a moment of uncertainty, and then 
the living tide turned, ebbing away. 

Myrtis flung her torch down upon the blood-stained path. Now 
that the danger was passed she was trembling and her face was 
white. Laon took her in his arms and carried her back to the 
cave, and as he went, stumbling in his utter weariness, he pressed 
her body against his, and his lips sought hers. He loved her at 
that moment with an agony of desire that was altogether human. 
For he had learned the answer to the question he had asked long 
since of Lycidas. He had seen death. He knew. 

At the foot of the cliff the survivors of the pack were devouring 
the carcasses of those that had fallen from the ledge. The sun 
had set while they were still fighting. The night was clear, very 
cold, lit by innumerable stars. And between them and the earth 
a shadow passed, with a sound of laughter. 

Moray DatrTon. 





SOME ADDITIONS TO AUBREY. 


BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


I. 


It is well known that not all the collections of John Aubrey, who 
supplied so much of his material to Anthony Wood, have been 
printed or, indeed, discovered. Suggestions to fill some gaps have 
already found place in the CornuitL; but I have specially 
wondered why we have so little about the circle of loyalists which 
surrounded the city and church of Winchester, where Evelyn was 
intimate, whom Aubrey knew well. No doubt there is much 
among the lost documents, where also should be many lives which 
Aubrey no doubt wrote. That gap may partly be filled by a 
letter which seems (or is supposed) to be written by Aubrey to 
Wood, as it certainly is by some notes for the lives of a notable 
physician and two worthy bishops. 


Two LETTERS. 


Here are the two letters. Neither of them has a date. 
This is not uncommon with Aubrey. 


To my worthy friend Mr. Anthonie & Wood, Antiquarre 
of Oxford. 


Sir,—When, according to your desire, I put together the 
minutes tumultuarily as they came to my mind, which I have 
sent to you for your perusal and castigation, there were many 
discourses which came into my mind which I did not then set 
down. But indeed, as I writ to you, the matter which I wrote 
was as though it were spoken, myself discoursing with you: and 
this as I think because the most part of it came from the discourses 
I had had of others, the pleasant converse among mine ancient 
friends and ingles which I set down for you as my memory served. 
Now out of all this converse, and the talke of the coffee-house— 
for in all men I have found nihil alienum—there are many things 
which are in no order nor belonging to any strait biographie of 
men, but rather the tattle which passes when men take their ease, 
speaking generously and not of particular purpose. Some of 
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these things I have thought well to set down as they happened 
in my company, without sorting them out, and I would send 
them to you that you may sort them or destroy as seemeth you 
good. And to-day I bethink me of a summer morning that I 
spent in the antient citie of Winchester, which some doe saye 
was the oldest capitall of England, where lie the bones of King 
Alfred and of many other kings of times barbarique when Mr. 
Milton, who is ever Eikonoklastes, would have us believe men were 
no better than kites and crowes. There were in that city when 
King Charles II. was our king, many notable and ingeniose persons, 
for the King would often make it his resort, being minded to build 
him a great palace there, which indeed he began and the walls are 
to be seen to this daye. What will come of it I know not, but 
King James did not seem to encourage the finishing thereof. It 
hath a fine prospect, and is of three sides and a corridor, and 
looketh east and south, as may be seen by the drawings that 
have been printed. But I did not visit it the day I first remember 
to have been in the city. I went rather to the great church, a 
very worthy antiquity well known to you, and to the castle and 
school, the first of which hath King Arthur’s Round Table— 
though of that I would saye Credat Judaeus—and the other hath 
many strange notions, as they call them, which it passeth the 
wit of man to understand, with their pempie and tundeinge and 
what not. 

Now I remember that the Deane was Dr. Clarke who had built 
up a mighty newe gallery for the King to walk in, which looketh 
southwards, and hath a privie doore into the gardene whereby the 
King’s intimates may come and speake with his majestie without 
ringing of the great bell by the antient archwaye where abide his 
majestie’s men and the yeomen of his guarde and the footboyes. 
But Mr. Toby Rustate, a good honest fellow and page of the back 
stairs, hath the key of the garden door which leadeth thereto. 
By this door I would have entered that day but could not. Mr. 
Rustate by his wonderful frugalitie hath arrived to a great estate 
in money wherewith he hath done good workes of charity in Jesus 
College at Cambridge and S. John Baptist College of Oxford. And 
this daye I did see and speake with him,—yet he would not let 
me in—being in the garden of the Bishop’s palace of Wolvesey, 
very elegantly built by the truly reverend Dr. Morley then 
bishop thereof. Out of this garden into the Dean’s pleasaunce 
(or it may have been Master Ken’s—I know not) there is 
a little wicket at the which I was standing when many notable 
persones came by. Some had the pass and went through to 
accompany his majestie to prayers, but others went out, over 
a little streame, into Colebrooke Street, and so round to the 
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cathedrall. It may be that as I looked through the wicket I 
saw Mr. Dean taking the air in his canonical habit, and with him 
a little black fellow with a bright eye like a viper’s. He it was 
they told me that refused Mrs. Gwynne a lodging, whereat the 
King was mightily displeased as some said but others that he 
laughed mightily and said it would please a certain duchess. I 
said Mr. Deane was then Dr. Clarke but I do not mind what year 
it was and maybe Dr. Meggott was he I saw, a pompous, prag- 
maticall man he seemed, for when he sawe me looking over his 
wicket he called out ‘Who was that fellow gazing’ whereat 
Mr. Ken his companion smiled but continued his serious talk. 
They passed up and down under a walk of limes, such as there 
is in mine owne colledge of Trinity in Oxon., and it seemed to 
me that theire speache was of affaires of State.1 

Beyond the wicket I walked in the Bishop’s garden with 
sundry gentlemen of estate, in attendance upon the Bishop, 
hoping that I might see him in his pontificalibus (as they say) 
drive to church in his coach, which always carried him there, 
by waye of Wykeham’s Colledge and the King’s gate (which hath 
a little church atop of it). But he came not that day, being 
still at his castle of Farnham, as his friend Mr. Walton told me, 
who was busie with his angle in the Deane’s garden, sitting in 
an arbour by the wicket gate that looked towards the cathedral. 

With him I got into discourse of the old Sir Henry? 
whom he knew well, whose life also he thought to write. It was 
that Sir Henry who could not abide much of witt, recommending 
before them the ploding student, as he said. ‘If I would looke 
for witts I would goe to Newgate: there be the witts,’ he said.® 
Mr. Walton spoke with me of the # family of Yorkshire, and 
of a lady of their house the Countess of Monte Feltre, whose 
husband was a subject of the Pope’s but settled in England and 
became of our Church. She was at that time, Mr. Walton said, 
in Winchester city and was accompanied by her sister, but I 
did not see her. Mr. Evelyn told me they were exceedingly 
skilled in painting, nor did they spare for colour on their own 
faces,4 and that they had a great deal of wit; but this their old 
ancestor would not have commended. It was not long after this, 
I think, that Mr. Walton died, in the house of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Hawkins, in the place they call Dome Alley (quaere hath it 

1 The date of this visit of Aubrey’s to Winchester is not known, and it is not 
easy to discover it. Ken was a Prebendary from April 20, 1669, to March 6, 1684. 
Dr. William Clarke who was installed Dean on February 1, 1665, died in 1679. 

? A gap in the original MS. 

3 Aubrey has said this before. It was a saying he was fond of. MS. Aubr. 6, 


fol. 84 and again MS. 2, fol. 2 and fol. 4. See Clark’s Lives, ii. 214. 
“So Evelyn says in his diary, August 3, 1683. 
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ought to do with Dom, the name they give to those of Benedict’s 
order, to whom at one time belonged the church ?). Mr. Dr. 
Hawkins was a Prebendary and also Rector of Droxford in that 
county.1. From his discourse of Sir Henry, who was, he said, a 
prime favourite with Queen Bess, Mr. Walton passed to talk of 
certain young prodigies, which (he said) had mightily stirred the 
imagination of Mr. Evelyn. One was the son of a parson who had 
been a secretary or chaplain to Dr. Morley the Lord Bishop of 
the See, his very good friend. I forget the name.” Indeed I 
think that Mr. Pepys or Mr. Evelyn told me there were two of 
them, one so universally and solidly learned at eleven years of 
age that he was looked upon as a miracle, but indeed a very 
black-moor to look on, and another who was of a more lively and 
sprightly temper ; each a rival it may seem to that famous Picus 
Mirandulensis. And this brought us to talk of the great Sir 
Stephen Fox now a man of such mighty consequence that peers 
seek the hand (or it may be the dowry) of his daughter in marriage, 
who was yet a humble person in his origins, being but a poor child 
from the choir of Salisbury but of a sweet nature and well bred 
and—doubtless by the ferule of the quiremaster—well spoken, so 
that he is high in his majesty’s esteem, and (Mr. Evelyn hath 
told me) an handsome person, virtuous and very religious. Now 
Mr. Walton began to speak with me of his angle—the which | 
do confess it irks me to hear of—and of a fish which he called a 
samlet or skegger trout, which he said was to be caught in that 
stream, twenty or forty in an hour he said. I believe they are 
the fish that I have heard called a Par. But I misdoubt Mr. 
Walton’s success of fishing in that streamlet, for I asked Mr. Boyse 
the Bishop’s man that was by me, and he said that not five fish 
had been caught in ten years there. Of the breeding and catching 
of these fish I have heard also from that admirable inventive man 
Sir William Petty of whom I have written to you, how one of 
Oliver’s knights challenged him and he appointed to meet him 
in a dark cellar with a carpenter’s axe,* being a tender-eyed man, 
whereat solvuntur risu tabulae and with no shedding of blood. 

As I parted with honest Mr. Walton he said to me how greatly 
he was thankful to have lived to see the blissful state of our 
religion, so far removed from Popery and Puritanisme, ministered 
by priests duly ordained and preaching reformation of life and 
not the high and speculative strains that few understood, whereof 


1This may help us toward the date, for Izaak Walton died on December 13, 
1683. Ken would still be a Prebendary, then, but Dr. Meggott was Dean. 

2 It was perhaps Henry Wotton. See Evelyn’s Diary, July 6, 1679. 

3 This story is told by Aubrey, ed. Clark, ii. 143, and also by Evelyn under date 
March 22, 1675. 
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the preachers would prate (he said) in Noll’s time, and wherefore, 
and by the neglecting of all schools and the forbidding of Christian 
marriage in the churches and chapels, there came about this sad 
licence and debauchery which we see about us. So we parted 
and I went back into the towne by the colledge where I did see 
the children at playe, their gowns tucked up over them like the 
wings of birds. And so home. And this is all I can tell you at 
present. 
Sir, your very affectionate friend to serve you, 
JOHN AUBREY. 


A second letter follows, also relating to Winchester. It seems 
to have been written soon after the visit it describes. It is inter- 
esting that John Evelyn was also in Winchester at the time, 
when he had been with Pepys in a coach with six horses to 
Portsmouth, to see in what state the fortifications were, as he 
says (September 15, 1685), after the suppression of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. That year James II. was staying at the Deanery with 
Dr. Meggott, and (probably) touched for the evil in the cathedral. 
He rode to Portsmouth, and after dinner rode back again—Evelyn 
saw him putting on his boots in the Town Hall—a good ride and 
day’s work for a man of his years and health. Evelyn enjoyed 
his conversations with Pepys greatly, the more so because they 
turned from the Navy to the Church, and led later to some reve- 
lations as to Charles II.’s last moments and his earlier statement 
of Roman Catholic opinions. On this Evelyn writes : 


‘Though all their arguments and objections were weak and 
have a thousand times been answered by our divines, they are 
such as their priests insinuate among their proselytes, as if nothing 
were Catholic but the Church of Rome, no salvation out of that, 
bottoming all their errors on St. Peter’s successors’ unerrable 
dictatorship, but proving nothing with any reason or taking 
notice of any objections that could be made against it.’ 


And Evelyn, after contrasting James’s honesty in professing 
his religion with Charles’s concealment of it, yet evidently looking 
forward to the storm that was ready to burst, adds: 

‘In all events, whatever do become of the Church of England, 


it is certainly, of all the Christian professions on the earth, the 
most primitive, apostolical, and excellent.’ 


This shows what was in men’s minds during these months, 
and may account for the conversation described in this letter. 
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Srr,—When I lay at Winchester, at the King’s Head I met 
with sundry persons cf consequence, among them Mr. John Evelyn 
that ingeniose and artificiall gardener and friend to the Church of 
England. With him was one Mr. Houblon, a French merchant 
settled this last generation in England with his four brothers, a 
mighty pleasant man, and of majestic carriage, wearing his own 
hair, a fine black, better, I thought, than any perruque. He told 
me he had spoken with his majestie about dispensations, of which 
he was thinking at that time as to affairs of State and the army, 
with the case of Sir Edward Hales, but then took upon him (he 
being a Protestant yet knowing the wayes of Rome in France) 
to ask the King as to his Church, and the King denied that there 
were dispensations in general matters, but said indeed as to some 
matrimonial cases there are now and then dispensations. 

That was no great news indeed. And Mr. Evelyn told me the 
King used the same words to him. This Mr. Houblon, Mr. Evelyn 
says, lives en Prince and gives splendid entertainments. Then 
the talk was of the Jesuits and of Archbishop Laud, whom some 
declared to be a Jesuit himselfe. But Mr. Evelyn told me that 
never was there so great rejoicing among the Jesuits, (he being 
. in Rome at the time and consorting often times with them) as 
at the news of that good man’s death. And he said too that he 
had seen that great and excellent man the Earl of Arundel in tears 
from his grandson’s undutifulness in turning Dominican friar—* 
who yet lived to come to fame in the way of Papistry, being a 
cardinal and a chaplain and almoner to Queen Catherine, our 
Dowager. This and many other things they told me, the parti- 
culars not fit for paper, yet you shall hereafter know the arcana. 

It is said of old time that the forests were the penetralia 
regum et eorum maximae deliciae, but now it is not so, what with 
the Jesuits who say grace at the King’s table now and the ladies 
who rob the country of its gold. Mr. Houblon told me, knowing 
I had been at Portsmouth, that the name made him sick, and 
glad that he was no longer a Frenchman. With him was one 
Portal newly come from France at the Revocation,’ a pleasant 
person, comely, and of a good wit and inclining towards our 
religion. And they said that Portsmouth was a word of contempt 
in France because of King Charles’s duchess, Madam Carwell as 
the people here call her, whom they despise. We were merry 
together, and when Mr. Durell came in, who had made a version 
of The Common Prayer in French, he being of Jersey but bred 
in Paris, we talked of the French king, and how he belaboured 


1 See Evelyn's Diary, 1644. 2 Ibid., Easter Monday, 1646. 
* Of the Edict of Nantes, which had given freedom of religion to the Huguenots. 
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the Pope and his cardinalls, and went nigh to saying L’Eglise c’est 
mot, a8 he had said L’Etat c’est mot. May God keep us from such 
things in England. 

Mr. Evelyn also is a great virtuoso (as they call it) and a cunning 
person upon trees. He spoke of a certain leopard wood whereof 
he had procured a crozier to be made for Archbishop Juxon’s 
solemn funeral, beset with silver. This funeral was at St. John 
Baptist College in Oxford and they say the staff is preserved there.* 
Alsoe he hath a knowledge of foreigne parts, and hath drank— 
as Mr. Houblon said—all the waters of Europe, from Spaw to 
Mondariz in Spain. But he said they are so chargeable as to 
resemble those of Bethesda which had no virtew till an angell 
stirred them. A pretty jest this, of angels pecuniary and 
spiritual. These and many other things being said I took 
horse—a meane little nagg it was, I say—and went homewards 
with Mr. Wyld. 


Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 
JOHN AUBREY. 


This letter bears no address. It may be only a draught, and 
I feel sure it was never sent. 


1 There is such a staff now in the College Library. 


(To be continued.) 





TRAMPS: A VIGNETTE. 
BY THE LATE FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 


‘ Gop writes a legible hand.’ To-day as I was riding to Worth Park 
I found a pair of sturdy and impudent-looking tramps, one of them, 
with a shocking bad hat, and still worse expression, but unmis- 
takably Irish, waiting to waylay me at Pound Hill Corner. By 
this man’s account he was ‘a broken old soldier ’—who had ‘ bled 
for Queen and Country ’—‘ The Lord Almighty preserve your 
honour, more power to ye,’ &c. He and his mate had just 
walked all the way from Brighton, and he had had to do it 
barefooted, as a ‘scoundrelly comrade’ had’ stolen his boots. 
Etiam mendicus mendice privat. ’ 

He added that his poor feet had been cut to pieces by the journey, 
but that, lame as he was, he had stillto get to London. I told him, 
with certain self-reproaches, that I knew nothing about him, and 
that I had my own poor to look after; in fact, that I could do 
nothing for him. The sight of these fellows had curdled all the 
milk (and water) of my human kindness, and I should at once have 
trotted away, but, as you know, Pound Hill is a steep descent for a 
shaky old pony, so the tramps had me at their mercy. However, 
at last I got quit of them and rode on to Peter Brown’s little shop 
and Post Office, where I was kept waiting for some time. 

The tramps had come up before I left, and as the Irishman 
passed, I saw, out of the corner of my eye, that he was no longer 
bootless. Upon this I beckoned him to me, and pulling out my 
purse, said, with all sufficient gravity : 

‘ Here is three pence : the next time you meet the Brighton man. 
who stole your boots, give it to him: he would not have brought 
the boots back so soon if he had not been a better fellow than you 
took him for.’ 

The vagabond looked puzzled, pocketed the coin with a grin and 
a scowl, and then walked his boots, his brogue, his impudence, and 
his blackguardism into the next parish. 





THE SALT BLOOD OF ENGLAND. 
SECOND SERIES, PART II.—YEARS OF CRISIS. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


THE representation of history as a pageant of Kings and Great Men, 
with here and there the smoke and flame of a Decisive Battle, has 
much convenience for sluggish teachers and students. But history 
so taught fails to contain any human interest. Those of us who 
learn in this fashion become as it were lookers-on at a romantic 
Picture Show in which neither we nor our humble ancestors have 
any part or lot at all. The Great Men strut upon the stage, the 
tremendous battles rumble ‘ off,’ and we are left with nothing to do 
except to applaud loudly and to pay for memorials in stone and 
bronze. Actual history is not a bit like this. History is made by 
the common man, with his blood and sweat and tears, and battles 
are so rarely ‘decisive’ that the work which they are alleged to 
have completed gloriously has to be done again and again in the 
bitterness and sorrow of peace deferred. We, who in our present 
generation have seen war in the making and peace in the making, 
have come to realise how hard it is to make warand how much harder 
to make peace. It was just the same in days of old—just the same. 
Wars dragged on for years after the happening of events which 
later generations are taught to label decisive, and peace, when it 
came, was more often than not merely another form of war. 

It may be argued that battles never have been decisive save 
in a strictly limited and temporary sense ; certainly no sea battle, 
with the possible exception of Salamis, has done more than deflect 
for awhile the current of human destinies. Sea battles have been 
rather sign-posts pointing the direction in which a national spirit 
was moving. No truly maritime nation has ever been diverted 
from its instinctive purpose by the loss of a ‘decisive’ battle, 
so called, and no truly maritime nation has been left for long to 
cherish the illusion that a ‘decisive’ victory left it with nothing 
more to do. There is nothing permanent in history, nothing 
long-lived except national spirit. We of England do not owe the 
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wide British Empire to any single battle or to any series of battles ; 
we owe it to the resistless working for generation after generation, 
after victory no less than after defeat, of the national maritime 
instinct. Victory has always been more perilous to us than defeat. 
Defeat has spurred the national instinct ; victory, especially when 
in our folly we have written it down as ‘decisive,’ has drugged 
it into temporary oblivion. That is our sea history: bursts of 
resistless energy followed by lethargy. But even in the periods of 
deepest, stickiest lethargy our maritime instinct has always slept 
with one eye open. It has always sprung up fully awake at the 
touch of real peril. 

As an impressionable boy at Bideford in my own county of 
Devon I was brought up on ‘ Westward Ho! ’ and taught that the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada was a Decisive Battle, which smashed 
the Sea Power of Spain and gave supremacy to England. It was 
so much easier to believe this than to discover for myself that the 
Spanish Armada campaign was no more than a picturesque episode 
aear the beginning of a ten years’ struggle, that I stuck to the 
comfortable decisive battle theory for quite a long time. My 
faith survived some glaring inconsisteucies. Somehow I contrived 
to reconcile, in theological fashion, the appearance off the Azores 
in August 1591 of the fifty-three Spanish galleons which surprised 
Lord Thomas Howard and overwhelmed Grenville’s Revenge, with 
the destruction of Spanish Sea Power in 1588, three years earlier. 
There were other inconsistencies less easy to reconcile. If, after 
English guns had taken toll, the winds had blown and strewed our 
western coasts with Spanish wreckage so that the Invincible 
Armada existed no longer as an organised force, how came it that 
the sea struggle with Spain went on for ten long perilous years, 
until the death of Philip II, that most implacable and persistent 
of England’s enemies ? 

There is no mystery now and no inconsistency if we begin by 
wiping our minds clear of the notion that the defeat and dispersal 
of the Spanish Armada was more than an episode which began for ~ 
us very ominously and ended very fortunately. The most fortunate 
circumstance of all was the failure of Philip at the beginning to 
realise that a collection of ships does not make a Navy. He thought 
that it did. And so he sent against the small regular Navy of 
England, which had been organised and equipped down to the last 
bolt and rope by John Hawkins, a vast scratch collection of 
Portuguese galleons, Italian galliasses, galleons of the Indian Guard, 
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and armed merchant ships from the Mediterranean. The require- 
ments of strategy were ignored. The Spaniards had no base in 
the Channel and no sure means of joining hands with Parma’s 
Army of invasion. They were hustled up Channel by the thirty- 
four Queen’s ships—of which no more than fourteen were war 
galleons—fought at Gravelines, and pushed away from the Spanish 
Netherlands towards the stormy spaces of the wild North. The 
irregular crowd of English auxiliaries which straggled out to join 
the Queen’s ships did little more than make a brave show. The 
work was done by the Queen’s ships, by Hawkins’s ships, which 
at the end of the brief campaign lay exhausted and helpless— 
exhausted of powder and shot and of provisions and rotten with 
disease. Then came the real peril for England, for it was driven 
home into the obstinate mind of Philip that he too, in order that 
England might be defeated, must have of his own a regular sea 
force, built for war and organised for war, and that also before he 
could invade England he must possess supplementary bases at 
both ends of the English Sea. So he set to work in earnest to build 
his Navy and to acquire his bases. Philip was no Napoleon, yet 
in his day he was a greater occasion of danger to us than ever 
Napoleon was in his. He controlled the resources of the most 
powerful Empire which existed in the world, by comparison with 
which England was no more than a third-rate kingdom, with a 
population of less than four millions, about the same number as in 
1347 before the Black Death came to sweep half the people away. 
Spain alone had three times the population of England and 
much more than three times the wealth. Philip also commanded 
the resources of southern Italy and of Portugal, and drew for his 
European credits upon the wealth of the Spanish Main and the 
Portuguese East Indies. England commanded nothing except 
her small self. She could not count upon help from Scotland, and 
in Ireland upon her western flank she lay open to the Spanish stroke. 
In the north, a coldly indifferent Scotland ; to the west, a hostile 
Ireland ; to the south far away—very far away, luckily, as distances 
were measured in those days of slow and disease-smitten ships— 
Philip was building with tremendous energy and purpose. The 
balance of sea power was changing rapidly. England had won the 
first round when Drake raided Cadiz in 1587, and the second round 
also in 1588, though, driven back by gales from the south-west, Lord 
Howard of Effingham had been compelled to give battle to the 
Spaniards in the English Sea itself. But could England win the 
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third, and the fourth, and the fifth rounds? Itseemed unlikely, 
for with every year that passed Philip grew stronger. 

In Lisbon, proof against all raids—though conducted by 
Drake, that master of combined operations—in Cadiz, more open 
to attack, and at the Groyne the Spanish shipyards were hives of 
busy industry. In 1591 were launched the twelve Apostles, twelve 
great galleons of from 1300 to 1400 tons, twice the size of the 
favourite English ships of the 500 to 600 ton class—Revenges, and 
Rainbows, and Renowns. In 1592 Philip replied to the English 
Revenge class by putting into the water seven galleons of 500 tons 
and four of 400 tons. By 1593 he had so far begun to feel his 
strength in the mouth of the English Channel that he descended 
upon Brest and, though repulsed, succeeded in holding on to Blavet 
hard by, which he had occupied in 1590. In 1595, operating from 
Blavet, the Spaniards raided Falmouth and Penzance, and could 
have established themselves firmly in Cornwall and in Southern 
Ireland had not a greater prize than all offered itself to them. This 
was Calais, which was surprised and captured by the Army of the 
Spanish Netherlands in the spring of 1596. In the previous year 
Philip had completed six more great Apostles—of which he had 
now eighteen—and the opportunity was under his hand for speeding 
upon its way another and greater Armada. He had realised the 
strategical necessities of his Enterprise of England. His regular 
Navy was now strong enough to challenge the regular Navy of 
England, and he had his essential bases—Calais in the Narrows, 
and Blavet in Brittany at the opening of the English Sea. 

And what all this while, all through these years of intense 
crisis, was England doing? The sea warfare of those years is 
exasperating to examine unless we project our imaginations back- 
wards and seek to live and think with the narrow vision and amid 
the physical limitations of the late sixteenth century. The national 
policy was plain, and was as fully understood then as it would be 
now. England’s true defence lay in persistent relentless attack, 
but it was not a means of defence which could be fully carried out. 
It may be asked why, with the initial advantage in their hands, the 
English allowed the Spanish Fleets to grow as they did under 
their eyes; why they did not continuously blockade Lisbon and 
Cadiz, or capture those bases by combined sea and land attacks ; 
why, when France torn by religious wars lay impotent, they allowed 
Philip in 1590 to seize Blavet on the coast of Brittany and to 
threaten Brest; why they permitted the crowning disaster in the 
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spring of 1596 of a Spanish occupation of Calais, that bridgehead 
to the conquest of England? Eight years after the Armada had 
been scattered the plight of England must have looked to be 
desperate. The explanation is simple. It was not possible in 
the sixteenth century—it was not possible, until a hundred and fifty 
years later,—to keep a squadron fully mobilised at sea for more than 
two or three months at the outside. After that time it either had 
to be paid off or it died off. Disease, the typhus of small crowded 
wooden ships and the dreaded plague itself, raged at sea and in the 
ports. England and Spain were set too far apart for systematic 
maritime operations. Between Plymouth and the nearest naval 
port of Spain—The Groyne (Corina)—stretched five hundred 
miles. Lisbon, the main base, lay eight hundred miles off, and 
Cadiz a thousand miles. A squadron convoying slow transports 
and store ships could not make the voyage to Cadiz and return in 
less than a month, even in good weather, and a voyage, except 
between the months of April and October, was not a feasible adven- 
ture. A sea attack delivered at what in those days were immense 
distances must succeed quickly if it were to succeed at all. A 
continuous blockade like those of Collingwood and Nelson two 
hundred years later was quite impossible ; in less than six months 
it would have been a blockade of skeletons. Until the diseases of 
men in close ships came to be understood and to be preventable, 
continuous mobilisation and continuous warfare could not be 
maintained, could not even be attempted. Time and distance, the 
perils of the sea, and the greater perils of typhus and plague,—these 
were the physical limitations which beset our forefathers. And as 
they beset the English so also they beset the Spaniards, who, though 
far surpassing the English in numbers and seeking to make up in 
courage and persistence for what they lacked in seamanship, could 
not get at us any more successfully than we could get at them. The 
whole war on both sides is a story of attempts long planned and 
hurriedly executed, hurriedly because of the urgent need of reaching 
a conclusion while officers and men remained alive to plan and fight. 
The English could not finish the war unless they could get at the 
Spanish ports and there fall upon and destroy the growing Spanish 
Fleets ; the Spaniards could not finish the war unless they could 
get into the English Sea, there defeat the English Fleets, and open 
up the way for an invasion through Calais or Dunkirk. Looking 
now down the long avenue of time we see clearly that the war was 
one of stalemate. It struggled on until the human and political 
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factors which gave it life ceased to operate any longer. Philip II, 
the mainspring of the war on the Spanish side, sank and died; and 
France, no longer impotent, arose united under Henry IV and 
resumed her place in Europe as the strongest and most populous 
land power. There was no clean finish to this war of stalemate 
between England and Spain. 

The most interesting feature of the long struggle from our point 
of view was the soundness of the English ideas upon the essentials 
of naval strategy. In so far as they were permitted by the condi- 
tions of the times, our ancestors thought correctly and struck 
correctly. They realised in fact, if not in expressed theory, that 
the frontiers of England lay on the enemy’s coasts of Spain, 
Portugal, and the Spanish Indies. To Francis Drake is justly 
credited the inspiration of English strategy ; as a man he was 
unlovely, but he was equipped with a brain which cut through 
maritime problems with the keenness of a razor’s edge. And what 
his brain saw and planned his experienced hand was willing to 
execute. Neither he nor anyone else could carry through a 
persistent naval campaign, but he could raid, and he did raid those 
ports on both sides of the Atlantic upon which raids would gather 
in the most effective results. He could not prevent the first 
Armada from sailing, but he introduced invaluable delays and 
confusions by his assaults upon San Domingo and Cartagena in 
1585, and upon Cadiz in 1587. Both expeditions would have 
achieved greater results had not disease smitten them and killed 
far more men between decks by microbes, than fell in action from 
shot and steel. Meanwhile Elizabeth and her Ministers fed with 
men and money the open sore of the Dutch Netherlands. In the 
struggle against Philip the Netherlands played the part which more 
than two hundred years later Spain was herself to play in the 
struggle against Napoleon. The hardy intractable Dutchmen, 
numbering no more than two millions all told, backed by English 
money and stiffened by volunteer English regiments, drained the 
life blood of Philip as the Peninsular War drained the life blood of 
Napoleon. Our ancestors raided Philip by sea whenever oppor- 
tunity came to them, and they kept him busy by land with an 
interminable sapping warfare which held for him few bright 
features—except, perhaps, the capture of Calais. And typhus and 
plague, the twin scourges of the times, fought for us on land, even 
though at sea they fought against us. Delay served us better than 
victory. The disorganisation brought about by Drake’s assault upon 
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Cadiz in 1587 put back the sailing of the Armada for a whole year, 
during which Parma’s Army of Invasion in camp at Dunkirk wasted 
from 30,000 men down to 17,000. Parma’s Army of 1587, com- 
manded by the finest soldier of the age, was a force which might have 
made quick work of the raw English levies could it have been got to 
business against them, but his wasted and smitten Army of 1588 
was beaten before it could attempt to sail. And no one knew this 
better than Parma himself. 

It is by reason of the delay and wastage by disease which were its 
direct fruits that we may regard the first Expedition to Cadiz, near 
the beginning of the war, as an event to which the misused word 
decisive may almost be applied. Decisive, that is, in the very 
limited sense applicable to sea warfare. And it was the second 
Expedition of Effingham, Essex, and Raleigh to Cadiz in 1596, 
nine years later, which in moral even more than in material effect 
determined the war’s close. In between whiles England suffered 
grievously and achieved little. The Armada came and went, it 
is true, but the first Armada was foredoomed to failure. It was 
a magnificent gesture of hostility rather than a serious attempt at 
invasion. The joint sea and land expedition of Drake and Black 
John Norreys, designed to capture Lisbon and checkmate Philip’s 
building plans, failed miserably in 1589. The last voyage of Drake 
and Hawkins to the Spanish Main in 1595 ran upon disaster. Both 
the famous captains died within a few weeks of one another, and 
the Spaniards had grown to greater strength in the Indies than 
the English squadron could compass. In Europe Philip seemed to 
hold all the cards in his hand. He built and built and sped Armada 
after Armada against England. But the distance between Spain 
and England was too great even for Philip’s iron resolution ; 
Armada after Armada as it struggled northwards was gripped by 
Biscayan gales and scattered before ever it made an English land- 
fall. Failure followed upon failure on both sides until the chill of 
terror in English hearts gave way to ribaldry. We can picture to 
ourselves the mariners of old Plymouth, the naval outpost of 
England, gathering on the height where now the Citadel stands, 
and jesting with one another at the news that Philip’s third or 
fourth Armada had been sighted off Lisbon or Corufia. ‘ Here 
come those fools again,’ they may have muttered, as did their sons’ 
sons in the squares of Waterloo when charged by Ney’s cavalry 
for the twelfth or thirteenth time. ‘ Here come those fools again.’ 
Yet if in 1596 the Spaniards had possessed seamen skilful enough 
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to cross the Bay and to reach the Channel they had strength enough 
to join hands with Calais and to bridge the Narrow Seas. 

To the limitations of distance and disease must be added the 
further limitations of finance. To us now a naval war means a huge 
costly national enterprise, paid for out of the proceeds of taxes and 
loans, and leaving behind it a great burden ofdebt. An Elizabethan 
naval war was a vastly different financial proposition. It was a 
war of quick isolated raids for reasons which have already been 
given, and each raid was expected to pay for itself out of the spoils 
wrested from the enemy. These raids were partly an enterprise 
of the Crown and partly financed by individuals and corporations. 
The Crown supplied some of the ships—the fighting backbone— 
and contributed a portion of the costs ‘of outfit and upkeep ; the 
private partners in the adventure made themselves responsible for 
the remainder of the ships and for the remainder of the costs. The 
prospective plunder was apportioned in shares. We get under this 
remarkable system, which was typical of the age, a war conducted 
as a series of joint-stock enterprises, each of which was expected 
to pay for itself and to leave a substantial profit divisible between 
the Crown and the private partners. Even if distance and the 
diseases of small crowded ships—carrying when mobilised for war 
forty men to each hundred tons of displacement—had not prevented 
mobilisation and sea operations from being continuous, this joint- 
stock method of waging war would in itself have been an effective 
bar to continuity. A blockade could not possibly have paid for 
itself, and therefore no one, least of all that highly specialised com- 
mercial seaman Francis Drake, ever dreamed of an operation so 
dull and unprofitable. Nothing but a successful raid, carefully 
planned and rapidly carried through, fitted into the conditions 
of the time and was in harmony with the aspirations of seamen 
trained in a school of piracy. The joint-stock system of waging 
war continued up to the year 1596, but then, under pressure of 
extreme emergency, gave way to a truly national enterprise. 

Philip’s methods more nearly resembled those of our own day. 
His long-cherished Enterprise of England was supported by all the 
resources of his world-wide empire. He dredged the Indies of East 
and West for gold, silver, precious stones, rich fabrics and spices, 
and turned the proceeds into money and credits in Europe. His 
shipbuilding, casting of guns, and equipment of men drained away 
the wealth borne in his Plate Fleets as quickly as they could be 
realised, and his greatest terror was lest English raids should cut 
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off his annual supplies of overseas treasure. In order to secure 
his communications he strengthened the galleons of the Indian 
Guard and built small fast gallizabras in the West Indies. This 
was @ policy which justified itself, for it brought disaster upon the 
Drake-Hawkins Expedition of 1595, but it was a policy which 
cost him dearly in the end. With Philip there was no notion of 
making the war pay for itself. He knew that it would be far more 
likely to bring him to financial ruin ; for him it was a long-drawn- 
out race between success and bankruptcy. It is the queerest of 
contrasts, between the canny parsimony of Elizabeth and her 
merchant captains who looked always to a profitable dividend upon 
patriotic expenditure, and the lavish profusion of their inveterate 
enemy. If money alone could have won a war Philip must have 
succeeded, but money never could make up to him for the unhandi- 
ness of his oversized galleons and for his shortage of competent 
sailors. He was beaten by seamanship. Again and again the 
English raiders reached the Spanish coasts, but once only—in 1588 
—did an Armada launched forth by Philip succeed in crossing the 
Bay and penetrating the English Channel. In spite of all his 
resources in ships, soldiers, and money he failed for lack of what 
England possessed in abundance—salt-sea blood in the veins of 
common sailors. 

The war may be divided into two nearly equal parts. I have 
loosely given its duration as ten years because the active period of . 
intermittent hostilities and of doubtful conclusion ran frofa 1587 
to 1596 inclusive. But at the beginning and end of this definite 
period there are ragged fringes. There was no declaration of war 
by either side. We may, however, consider that Drake’s official 
onslaught upon Cartagena and San Domingo in 1585 marked the 
opening of a recognised state of belligerency. The unofficial raids 
upon the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the Spanish Indies which 
were delivered before that date were frankly piratical. Drake and 
Hawkins, it is true, bore the Queen’s temporary commission, but 
no state of war existed between England and Spain. They did 
not comply with the two conditions necessary to distingnish a 
privateer from a pirate ; a privateer must bear a commission from 
@ sovereign state, and between his state and that upon which he 
levies war there must be a recognised condition of belligerency. 
The first part of the war began, upon the foregoing assumption, 
in 1585 and ended in 1590. This was the period during which the 
English regular Navy was supreme at sea. If the seaand land attack 
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upon Lisbon, which was launched in 1589 in order to follow up the 
defeat of the Armada, had been a success instead of a dismal failure 
there would have been no second part of the war. But Lisbon 
proved to be unassailable, and Philip, securely protected by distance 
and shore defences, settled down to systematic shipbuilding. In 
the course of the six years from 1590 to 1596 the balance of power 
inclined more and more in favour of Philip and against Elizabeth. 
The year 1596 stands out as marking the greatest of Philip’s 
successes, the capture of Calais, and as producing that counter- 
stroke, the second Expedition to Cadiz, which revealed the true 
fighting spirit of England fully awake and irresistible. The moral 
and material results broke the Spanish King’s heart. He was an 
old man, crippled by disease, who tried to concentrate in himself 
the whole business of his vast Empire. He broke under the strain 
and died in 1598. For five more years the war dribbled on, not 
officially coming to a close until the accession of the Stuart King 
James to the English throne. But the real end of the war was in 
the late summer of 1596, an almost forgotten year in English 
history and yet, perhaps, the most critical year through which 
England has ever passed. 

This year 1596, with its highly successful assault upon Cadiz, 
is a turning point in English naval history. It marked the final 
abandonment of a system of warfare which up to this year had been 
as old as English sea power. Until then a national organisation 
for war can scarcely be said to have existed. Fighting was done 
through and by means of a loose confederation of Royal ships and 
private ships commanded by admirals with temporary commissions. 
The Crown and private adventurers shared in the costs, and pro- 
fitable plunder was almost as primary an object as military success. 
Plunder, of course, was a consequence of success, and was the chief 
spur which impelled towards success ; but the desire for plunder, 
in order that initial costs might be recouped, often diverted atten- 
tion from military necessities and led to the incomplete following 
up of military opportunities. The commanding officers always 
kept a large half of their brains occupied by thought for their 
responsibilities towards the capital invested by private adventurers 
in the enterprise in hand. Naval war was in essence grand scale 
privateering. All through the Spanish war, up to 1596, the old 
system held sway. Drake’s West Indian Voyage of 1585 was a 
large essay in privateering ; so was his first and highly remunerative 
expedition to Cadiz in 1587. Inthe Armada campaign the national 
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peril drove the desire for plunder into the background, though 
Drake, an incorrigible buccaneer, even during that emergency 
_ could not let slip an opportunity of filling his private pocket. The 

attempted assault by land and sea upon Lisbon in 1589 was an old 
style joint-stock venture, and so was the last voyage to the Indies 
of Drake and Hawkins in 1595. War as a commercial speculation 
was a system so engrained in the fabric of our ancestors’ minds 
that nothing except the most grievous peril could compel its 
abandonment. That degree of peril was reached in 1596, when the 
completion of Philip’s great fleet of ‘ Apostles,’ and his capture of 
Calais within sight of England’s shores, at last impelled the Crown 
to throw into the scale against him the full resources of England 
in ships, men, and money. The old sound policy of striking at 
the enemy’s bases had always been clearly realised, but for the 
first time a blow was delivered with the full weight of national 
purpose behind it. The success of the stroke, and the dazzling 
revelation which was given by Lord Howard, Essex, and Raleigh 
of the real strength of England—when fully organised and fully 
employed—made impossible any return to a limited joint-stock 
commercial type of warfare. The notion that naval war could be 
made to pay for itself in plunder remained alive for many years 
after 1596, but the ancient idea of the Crown as merely a partner 
of private adventurers in war with limited liability and limited 
responsibility perished at once and for always. 

It is because the two expeditions to Cadiz of 1587 and 1596 are 
typical of the old style and the new style, of joint-stock warfare 
and of national warfare, that I have dwelt upon their significance 
and now propose to describe them in brief detail. They mark 
the beginning and the end of critical operations in the Spanish war. 
The first expedition was grand scale privateering conducted by 
Francis Drake, the most competent and financially successful 
privateer who ever lived. He was the last and the greatest of the 
old school of English sea adventurers, a man who began with 
nothing and who realised a fortune won by war. The second 
expedition was a national effort which achieved its main purpose 
—the weakening of the enemy—and was not diverted from its 
main purpose by the opportunity of plunder beyond the dreams of 
avarice; for while great military success was being won, the 
spoils—which under the old system would have been secured at all 
hazards—went up literally in smoke. One may count Drake 
happy in that he did not live to take part in this second expedition 
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to Cadiz and to witness, heart-broken, those millions in Spanish 
treasure ascending in black coils to the sky. 

It was a most characteristic expedition, that to Cadiz in 
1587, characteristic both of Elizabeth and of Drake. The Queen’s 
Council authorised it on the understanding that Drake should meet 
the cost out of the plunder taken, and private merchants willingly 
joined in as agreed copartners in Drake’s prospective plunder. 
Both the Council and private shipowners had the fullest confidence 
in Drake’s ability to make naval war pay for itself and leave over 
a surplus for dividends. Drake’s commission gave him wide 
powers of offence, and he took care to sail before the timidity of 
politicians—who were as timid and irresolute then as they always 
have been since—should send him a second set of instructions. 
He was wise, for hampering orders directing him not to enter 
Spanish havens or assault the land duly followed, though happily 
they failed to reach him. His squadron consisted of sixteen ships 
and seven pinnaces. He had four galleons of the Royal Navy, of 
which the largest were 550 tons, and seven ships of the Levant 
Company, of which the largest was 400 tons. Other private vessels 
ranging from 200 down to 30 tons made up his contingent. His 
pinnaces were small sailing vessels with auxiliary oar propulsion, 
but his principal ships depended wholly upon sails. It will help 
us to understand his ships and their armament if I give a brief 
description of Drake’s flagship, the Elizabeth Bonaventure, built 
in 1560. She was a galleon, which means that her length was three 
times the beam and her depth rather less than half the beam ; 
100 feet long by 33 feet beam by 13 feet depth were the approximate 
dimensions. The galleon had been developed out of the West 
Country round ship, of which the length was twice the beam. She 
was a two-decker—the English three-decker did not appear until 
1636—with four masts : a foremast, mainmast, and two small short 
mizzens. The fore and main masts each carried two square sails, 
and the mizzens each bore a single lateen sail. Ships so rigged 
sailed well on-a wind but could not point into it. The ships of the 
period were heavily armed. The Elizabeth Bonaventure had a main 
armament of 28 M.L. and a secondary armament of 16 Q.F. breech- 
loaders. She had four demi-cannon (7-inch thirty pounders 
10 feet long), four periers (short 6-inch twenty-four pounders), eight 
culverins (5 to 5}-inch eighteen pounders about 13 feet long), and 
twelve demi-culverins (44-inch nine pounders about 12 feet long). 
The nine-pounder demi-culverin was the typical broadside gun. 
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The Q.F.’s—‘ murthering pieces "—loaded at the breech by means 
of chambers, ranged from 34 inches down to 2 inches, were mounted 
in the fore and after castles and in the tops, and were used chiefly to 
cover boarding operations and to repel hostile boarders. Although 
all the Queen’s ships carried a few of the heavier guns, the main 
armament of most of the vessels consisted of nine-pounder demi- 
culverins. One'may take it that none of the guns was very effective 
beyond a range of three or four hundred yards, and that neither 
ships nor land forts could do appreciable damage at halfa mile. But 
before one smiles at Elizabethan guns and gunnery it is well to bear 
in mind that the guns and gunnery of Nelson’s time were littleif any 
better, and that no ship’s gun had any sights until 1820. With their 
primitive pieces, inaccurate as no doubt they were, Elizabeth’s 
gunners were far superior to any foreign opponents. They shot 
much more quickly and much more accurately than any other sea- 
men were able todo. The guns fired round shot and the shot did not 
fit the gun tubes. An allowance, called windage, was always made 
of at least a quarter of an inch to provide against inaccuracy in the 
casting of guns and shot. Further, the calibre of guns of the same 
type was never exactly the same. English gun-founders were at least 
as skilful as any foreign founders, but since in the absence of steam 
power the tubes could not be bored, guns were always rough 
castings and subject to the uncertainties of shrinkage in cooling. 
There was no such weapon as an accurately bored gun with a 
sighting apparatus of precision until within the memory of those 
now living. 

Drake sailed from Plymouth on April 2, 1587 (new style). His 
ships were crammed with seamen at about forty to every hundred 
tons, and he had in addition a small landing force of 1000 trained 
soldiers—the precursors of the Royal Marine Corps. The ships were 
all together off Lisbon on the 16th but trailed out on the passage 
to Cadiz, so that when Drake arrived near that port in the early 
morning of the 19th he ought by all the rules to have held a council 
of his captains and waited for the stragglers to come up. This 
would have meant deferring the attack until the next day. Drake 
held no council. He simply summoned those captains who were 
at hand, told them that he was going straight in on the fair wind, and 
left them without any orders, except the general instruction to 
follow him and do all the damage they could. 

Cadiz is a difficult harbour. The reefs and shoals narrow down 
the outer channel and compel entering vessels to pass within half 
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a mile of the fort’s guns. The inner harbour is a maze of shoals. 
There were a dozen galleys at Cadiz, and the conditions were ideal 
for the exercise of their fighting qualities. The wind held fair, and 
at four o’clock in the afternoon Drake led in on the tide. It was 
a complete surprise. The outer harbour was crammed with ships, 
most of them in course of being equipped with sails and guns for 
the Armada expedition. As soon as Drake’s purpose was manifest 
they cut their cables or moorings and scrambled for the shoal water. 
Now was the opportunity of the galleys if ever they were to show 
themselves capable of contending with the galleon type of sailing 
war-ship. As Drake with the four Queen’s ships pressed in, ten 
galleys delivered a flank attack. Drake at short range raked them 
fore and aft with tremendous broadsides and tore them to pieces. 
One was hauled ashore to save her from sinking, seven took refuge 
under the town guns, and two got away up the creek to Port Royal. 
With the utter defeat of the galleys all the ships in the outer 
harbour fell into Drake’s hands as prizes. He lay outside that 
night, but the next morning decided to penetrate the narrow channel 
between the outer and inner harbours and raid the shipping sheltered 
there. Drake transferred his flag to a Levant Company’s ship 
of 400 tons—his Elizabeth Bonaventure was too big for the enter- 
prise—and led in a flotilla of pinnaces and boats. His great ex- 
ploit there was the destruction of a great galleon belonging to Santa 
Cruz, the Spanish Admiral. Incidentally he revictualled his whole 
squadron from the prizes. The Spaniards officially admitted a loss 
of twenty-four vessels, valued at some three quarters of a million 
of our pre-war English sovereigns. After thirty-six hours Drake 
had done his work and prepared to be off, but the wind fell while 
he was still in the outer harbour. The Spaniards sent galleys 
and fire-ships at him. He smothered the galleys as readily in a calm 
as he had on a fair wind, and his men went out and towed the fire- 
ships clear of the squadron. This incident shows that there was 
no novelty in the use of fire-ships against the Armada at Gravelines. 
Spanish soldiers were poured into Cadiz and did their utmost to 
damage the English ships by land fire, but with the short ranges 
of the time no great harm was done. Drake did not draw clear 
until the breeze sprang up at two o’clock the next morning. 
Though Cadiz was the base for the galleons of the Indian Guard 
and the treasure ships, the great Portuguese galleons were at Lisbon, 
where also was Santa Cruz the Admiral busied upon fitting them out. 
The Indian galleons, as has been said, were not at Cadiz but at the 
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Azores, where they awaited the incoming flota of treasure ships. 
Drake had gathered in much plunder, but as yet he had not really 
done a great deal to injure the powerful vessels which were the 
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backbone of Philip’s fleet. They were partly at the Azores, partly 
in Lisbon, and partly still in the Mediterranean. What he now 
decided to attempt was the capture of Cape St. Vincent. A glance 
at a map will show that Cape St. Vincent lies at the apex of a 
right-angled triangle, of which a line drawn from Lisbon to Cadiz 
forms the base. Drake perceived that an English naval force hold- 
ing Cape St. Vincent would be able to strike towards Lisbon or 
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Cadiz under almost any conditions of wind, would cut the sea 
communications between Cadiz and Lisbon, and by rapidly moving 
this way or that, as occasion suggested, would upset any Spanish 
plans which had been or might be made. What is more, by means 
of scouting vessels a watch could be kept on the route from the 
Azores to Cadiz. The anchorage at Cape St. Vincent was com- 
manded by the forts above, so that the use of the Cape for Drake’s 
purpose involved the capture of the forts. No man better under- 
stood amphibious warfare than Drake, and he rarely made a mistake 
when he set his hand to it. In spite of the horrified protests of 
Borough, an old Queen’s officer, his second in command, Drake 
put ashore eight hundred men and captured the forts with prac- 
tically no loss. On paper the forts protected by cliffs were im- 
pregnable, but Drake had taken a good many impregnable places 
in his day and did not fail now. In two hours, leading the attack 
in person, he had seized Sagres Castle with its ordnance and had 
made himself free of Cape Vincent. Meanwhile his light craft 
sailed up and down-on the sea routes, picking up or destroying 
everything Spanish which floated. 

The next step was a visit to Lisbon to look in upon Santa Cruz, 
who was there impotently raging with ships partially equipped 
and empty of men. Drake drove in all the Spanish ships which 
were outside, but could not enter Lisbon. Its defences were far 
too strong, and could not be turned except by a much stronger 
landing force than was at his disposal. Drake could not go in, 
neither could Santa Cruz come out, but the honours lay with the 
great Devonshire seaman, who cruised up and down outside the 
river bar, capturing all vessels which attempted to make the port. 
Then he went back to Cape St. Vincent, where he lay the complete 
master over the Spanish scheme of concentration. It is on record 
that the Spanish plans fell to pieces, and whenever new ones were 
devised a sudden movement by Drake made nonsense of them. The 
plans could never keep step with him. There is not in naval 
history a better example of the long arm of real sea strategy. 

Had it been possible for Drake to remain at Cape St. Vincent, 
supported by reinforcements from home, he might have paralysed 
indefinitely all the Spanish naval efforts. But he had already 
begun to suffer from that enemy which was more potent than 
Spaniards. No ships in those days could remain long at sea without 
being ravaged by disease. Drake sent his invalids away and did 
his utmost to keep the ships clean, but he had no disinfectants 
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as we now understand them. He sent home asking for aid, but his 
squadron became weaker instead of stronger, especially after the 
desertion of Borough, who, it may be suspected from the powerful 
protection afterwards extended to him, had been secretly given the 
task of keeping Drake in order, but who advised and protested in 
vain. Drake held Cape St. Vincent for about three weeks, and 
then, weakened by disease and desertion, saw that he could not-hold 
on much longer. Just then he received news which warmed the 
heart of the old buccaneer. He learned that a huge Portuguese 
carack loaded with silk, spices, and treasure from the West Indies was 
due off the Azores. This was the famous San Felipe, the cherished 
property of the Spanish King himself. From his strategical position 
at Cape St. Vincent Drake made sure of intercepting this prize. Out 
he went with what remained of his squadron, and on June 8 he en- 
countered and speedily captured the San Felipe. She was brought 
to England and realised with her rich cargo nearly a million of our 
pre-war money. Drake arrived back in Plymouth Sound on 
June 26, less than three months after he had sailed, having in those 
three months performed one of the most brilliant and instructive 
exploits in history, and having won wealth for himself and his 
associates beyond their fairest dreams. The expedition closed as a 
brilliant military and commercial success, the last and most con- 
spicuous exposition in the hands of a master of the possibilities and 
limitations of joint-stock naval warfare. 

Drake did not live to see the second expedition to Cadiz in 1596, 
which marked the turning-point in the war. Great damage was 
done to the enemy, but the material damage was perhaps the least 
of the Expedition’s consequences. It broke old Philip’s heart, 
and with the death of the King in 1598 all driving power, all moral 
stomach for the invasion of England, died too. His last effort at 
an Armada in October of that year of crisis, 1596, was shattered by 
the faithful autumn gales. By 1598 Henry IV of France had 
overcome his internal enemies, Brittany submitted to him, and the 
Spaniards, now that he really was King of all France, restored 
Calais, which for two years in Spanish hands had kept England awake 
o’ nights. Though, in the strategical sense, the Cadiz expedition 
of 1596 was no more than a big raid, it came just at the moment 
when England badly needed a striking success, and at the moment 
too when Philip, worn out with work and sickness, was declining 
towards the grave. There was no vestige at the outset of the dash 
and quick decision which in Drake’s expedition make our salt blood 
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tingle: the English forces operated like a very heavy hammer, 
slowly and deliberately preparing to smash a not very formidable 
nut; yet it was a real and rapid success once it got going, and it 
came at a time of moral depression, when England was the better 
for a spiritual stimulant and Spain the worse for a spiritual cold 
douche. 

It was an expedition of all the stars, and unlike Drake’s Cadiz 
and Lisbon ventures, was truly national and not run by a semi- 
private joint-stock company. The Lord High Admiral, Howard 
of Effingham, the Queen’s cousin, was in command. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was Rear-Admiral. The soldiers were the second Earl 
of Essex and Sir Francis Vere. For many centuries before and 
after it was held that none but great men, in the social sense, could 
exercise the necessary authority to control national enterprises. 
The importance of an army or a navy was gauged by the splendour 
of the names attached to it. Lord Howard of Effingham, though 
not a professional seaman, was by no means a figure-head. He had 
learned much from Drake, of whom he had been a most loyal 
supporter, and his keenness for the sea service was beyond question. 
Raleigh, the most romantic figure of the age, was not a seaman at 
all and had served at sea only once before. He owes his immor- 
tality to the vividness of his imagination and the fascinating 
dexterity of his pen. Robert, Earl of Essex, though he had defects 
of character which brought his head to the block, was an inspired 
leader of men and a soldier who had learned his trade in the Nether- 
lands. Sir Francis Vere was an old, hard-bitten fighting man, 
also of the Netherlands, a man fitted to command anywhere. 
Fortunately the naval work was straightforward and not beyond 
the capacity of the illustrious but amateur admirals. The 
military work, upon which the success of the expedition rested, 
was in good hands. The English squadron consisted of forty-seven 
warships, of which seventeen belonged to the Royal Navy, and some 
fifty victuallers and transports. The allied Dutch squadron com- 
prised eighteen small ships of war and six victuallers. As always, 
the real naval strength lay in the Queen’s galleons. The landing 
force numbered about 8000 well-trained men. Two thousand were 
veterans from the Netherlands, England’s training ground of 
soldiers, the rest were recruits who had been raised and carefully 
trained with the aid of the veterans. ‘They were fully equipped and 
are always described as a first-rate force. Elizabeth’s officers 
discovered, what our own officers rediscovered during the late war, 
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how rapidly young ardent Englishmen could be turned into efficient 
soldiers. There was no regular army in England, but the long 
campaigns in the Netherlands had served not only to exhaust 
Philip of Spain, but also to become a splendid training ground for 
English officers and men. We need to emphasise the efficiency of 
the landing force because the success of the expedition was due to 
it—though a comparatively small part actually became engaged— 
and because we have here the great contrast between the ex- 
pedition of 1596 and a later imitation in 1625. The abject failure 
of 1625 resulted from a slavish attempt to copy the letter while 
ignoring the spirit of 1596. It was an attempt to do skilled work 
with a totally untrained crowd of ragged recruits. 

The secret of the raid upon Cadiz appears to have been well 
kept. The fleet sailed on June 3, and was not sighted by the 
Spaniards until June 15, as it rounded Cape St. Vincent. The 
alarm then spread, and the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the territorial 
magnate of Cadiz and the late Armada’s unhappy chief, did 
his utmost to provide against the threatening onfall. Cadiz was 
totally unprepared. There were plenty of ships with which to put 
up a fight, but none of them were ready for sea. There were four 
of the huge ‘ Apostles ’ built in 1591, of which more presently, two 
Portuguese galleons, three Levanters, three new gallizabras or 
treasure-frigates—well-armed fast vessels of about 200 tons—and 
twenty galleys. In Cadiz itself the garrison numbered less than 
four hundred men. The amateur English admirals showed 
nothing of Drake’s dash, who, it will be remembered, drove straight 
in at the first moment when the tide served, without waiting for his 
stragglers to close up. Howard and Raleigh, Essex and Vere, made 
three different plans of attack and spent three days off the entrance ~ 
to the outer harbour waiting until their minds would get made up. 
When at last it was decided to go in, the four Spanish ‘ Apostles ’ 
had moored themselves head and stern across the Puntal Channel 
(between the outer and inner harbours), which is only about half a 
mile wide, and presented their broadside guns to the attackers, who 
could not reply except with bow chasers. Most of the galleys drew 
up under the Cadiz forts and threatened the flank of the incoming 
squadron. No English ship of more than 500 tons could get to 
close work, which perhaps explains why the Elizabethan sailors 
loved this handy size of ship and sniffed at huge galleons of a 
thousand tons or more, such as Philip’s beloved ‘ Apostles.’ Behind 
and supporting the ‘ Apostles’ were the two Portuguese galleons 
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and three Levanters. The three treasure frigates had taken refuge 
near the shoals of St. Mary Port, and the merchant ships, many of 
them crammed with rich cargoes, were crowded up towards Port 
Royal. There was nothing to be done except to go ding dong for 
the ‘ Apostles,’ and to bring as many guns as possible to bear upon 
them. Vere engaged the galleys under the Cadiz forts, supported 
by Essex, and presently the galleys withdrew and ranged themselves 
in the intervals between the ‘ Apostles.’ In all some eight English 
light galleons, led by Raleigh, took part in the main action, and after 
three very hot hours mastered the Spanish fire. It was a great 
triumph for English gunnery under severe difficulties, and a striking 
exhibition of Spanish incompetence ; not a single Englishman was 
killed. At last the solid opposing line was broken, the ‘ Apostles ’ 
cut their cables, but went ashore at once on the shoals. Two of 
them were burned by their officers, two others were captured 
before they could be set on fire. One of the Levanters was burned 
and another captured. All the rest of the Spanish ships sought 
safety up Port Royal way, while the galleys made for the creek 
which cuts off the Island of Leon from the mainland. The naval 
victory was complete. 

Meanwhile the garrison of Cadiz had been reinforced by troops 
which passed over the bridge of Suazo, which connects the Island 
of Leon with the mainland. Some 800 infantry and 600 horsemen 
got into the town, raising the strength there to about two thousand 
men. The instant the Puntal passage was clear Essex acted with 
admirable promptitude. He saw that if Cadiz were to be taken 
without heavy loss not a moment must be lost. With the skilled 
help of Vere he got together boats for two thousand men and landed 
them in perfect order upon the sandy spit which stretches from 
Cadiz to the Fort of Puntal. The force was put ashore without 
the loss of a man, the garrison of Fort Puntal bolted for Cadiz, and 
measures were at once taken for holding the long narrow strip of 
sand, little more than two hundred yards wide, which runs from 
Puntal to the big bulge of the Island of Leon. Once this approach 
was securely held no reinforcements crossing the Suazo Bridge 
could make contact with Cadiz. Essex set aside 1200 men for this 
duty, and then with the remaining 800 reconnoitred the defences of 
the town. The rashness of the enemy helped him, for neither he 
nor Vere had intended to assault immediately with their small force. 
The Spaniards made a sortie with some 500 men, Vere out- 
manceuvred them, and then in the confusion of retreat dashed for 
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the gates to get in with the flying Spaniards. This plan did not 
succeed, but it was observed that part of the walls of Cadiz were 
being rebuilt and could be climbed without much difficulty. Some 
of the sortie party escaping that way had revealed to Essex and Vere 
@ means of passage by escalade into the town. Within two hours 
of the landing Cadiz was taken, the garrison retired into the Citadel 
and Fort St. Philip, and. nothing remained except to clean up with 
fresh troops. After waiting about in rather pottering fashion for 
three days two admirably timed assaults by sea and land had been 
delivered and the back of the whole job had been broken in less 
than six hours. Howard arrived with 2000 more men, which was 
just as well, for the garrison of Cadiz greatly outnumbered its 
conquerors, and Clifford, with his. 1200, who had been detailed to 
hold the neck of Puntal, had marched right across the Island of 
Leon and was miles away astride the Bridge of Suazo. As some 
indication of the friendly feeling which existed between Spaniards 
and Englishmen, the victors and vanquished afterwards spoke very 
kindly of one another, prisoners were well treated, and the uncon- 
trolled sack of Cadiz did not proceed beyond the first few delirious 
hours of capture. The garrison was allowed to ransom itself. 

The crowds of rich ships huddled in security about the shoals 
of Port Royal presented great difficulties. They could not be 
attacked except by boats. Their owners, Spanish merchants, 
made offers of ransom, but the haughty Spanish authorities, rather 
than that so much treasure should fall into English hands, burned 
the entire flota. Medina Sidonia estimated the loss at the equivalent 
of some ten millions of pre-war English money. It was the heaviest 
financial blow of the whole war, both to the Spaniards who directly 
suffered it, and to the exasperated English who, while they were 
otherwise engaged, saw the costly bonfires lighting up the 
inaccessible creeks of Port Royal and St. Mary’s. 

And so the war of stalemate drew towards its.close. It was less 
a war between the Spaniards and the English than a war between 
Philip and Elizabeth. There was no racial hostility between English 
and Spaniards as there had been for centuries between Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. Our ancestors were always ready for a fight with 
the French, but towards the Spaniards they were generally friendly. 
Charles Kingsley’s picture of English seamen in the garb of 
crusaders burning to avenge the Spanish cruelties in the Indies 
makes an admirable background for a story, though as history it is 
fantastic. I do not suppose that one Englishman in a thousand 
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had ever heard of the cruelties of the Spaniards in the Indies, or 
would have bothered about them if he had. It was an age when the 
white man took small interest in the sufferings of coloured persons. 
Even the West Country Puritan John Hawkins shipped black folk 
from the Guinea Coast to the Spanish Indies and sold them there 
as slaves as a matter of business and without a qualm of conscience. 
The savagely expressed Protestantism of Drake and other mariners 
who raided the Spanish Main was personal and peculiar to the 
West Country, then and now a stronghold of what we call Non- 
conformity. There were no newspapers ; communications were 
difficult and slow ; there was no machinery for working up by 
propaganda a popular hatred of Spain, a far-distant remote country, 
which to our forefathers was as little known and as little detested 
as China. Soldiers like Francis Vere and Lord Essex, who had 
fought the Spaniards in the Netherlands, respected highly the 
dignified courtesy of the officers and the hardy valour of the troops. 
We get our modern ideas of the sixteenth-century Spaniards from 
the West Country buccaneers, whose unlawful raids looked perhaps 
somewhat less piratical when brushed over with a film of anti-Papal 
prejudice. But Puritan Plymouth was not England. England 
was neither anti-Papal nor anti-Catholic. England was slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, changing over from Catholic to Protestant 
without very clearly understanding the political motives which 
in Elizabeth and her Ministers were inspiring the machinery of 
change. Nothing but a real fear of invasion of England by Spain 
would have stirred up England to fight heartily against the 
Spaniards. That fear grew during the years of crisis until the 
country became possessed by it. But from first to last it was not 
a war of peoples, not a clash between opposed national ambitions. 
It was personal and artificial, the war of one obstinate ambitious 
man who sought to bring Europe and all the Indies under his per- 
sonal domination. One man began it, one man inspired it, and it 
collapsed when this one man died. 
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